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Howdy, Mister Hop-Toad! Glad to see you out! 
Bin a month o’ Sundays sence I seen you hereabout. 
Kind o’ bin a-layin’ in, from the frost and snow? 
Good to see you out ag’in, it’s been so long ago! 
— James Whitcomd Riley 
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Arherherheotestestestententertestestestestentententententestestestententestestestestestestententententestestestestesfente ae 
THE BRADLEY 


STANDARD WATER COLORS. 


Just what you want for practical work. 
Made to complete the material appliances for our system of Color Instruction. 


Dry, in cakes, price per box, postpaid, 25 cents. 
Prepared in Three Forms: Semi-moist, in pans, “ . 35 cents. 


Moist, in tubes, price per tube “ 10 cents. 
Have You Seen Our New 


STANDARD MIXING PALETTE? 


Adapted to any line of Water Colors in tubes. 
ADOPTED BY THE GREATER NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 


Price, 60 cents a dozen. Postage, 25 cents a dozen. 


We Still Make the Popular 


SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT. 


' Try also our Drawing Pencils, Compasses, and other apparatus. Catalogue free. 





a isaac aaa cfa shah shu sf sfe sheaf she cfs cfs cfs caper cpoahs 


NEW YORK, ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY, 
11 E, 16th Street. 515 Grand Building. 418 E. oth Street. 


afertesteatertectontertentertectentertectentectentortectentectententectentestectetectente 


Chicago Agents, THOMAS CHARLES CO., 195-197 Wabash Ave. 
Hc che she she ahs afsohaohaoh o o o e a fe afe fs fe fs ahs ofa oh fs cfs fs cfs cfs fess 
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PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE 


LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 





A Study of Its Structure and needs Correlated with Nature Study. 


-By Mrs. ELLA B. HALLOCK, 
Lecturer on the Teaching of Piysiology and Hygiene before th: Massachusetts Teachers’ Institutes. 


This is not a text-book. It is a book of methods for teachers —the only book of this character published as 


ee 


far as we know — certainly the only one giving in any complete or helpful way suggestions for the treatment of 
this important subject. Physiology and Hygiene is now taught in most schools and there is no subject, the teach- 
ing of which can do greater good. Curiously enough it is the subjecton which teachers have been able to find 
least to assist them. Mrs. Hallock has done a great service to the schools in the preparation of this book which 
will so greatly help every teacher reading it, to make the teaching of physiology profitable. 


THE TABLE OF CONTENTS GIVES AN IDEA OF THE SCOPE OF THE WORK. 
STRUOTURE. 
CHAP. 


I. Life—The Human Body. 
Il. The Fore Limbs of Ani 
mals—The Arm. 
III. Means of Locomotion—The 
IV. The Trunk. [Leg 


V. The Head and Neck. VIII. The Nose. CHAP, 
IX. The Ear. XII. Food. 





ORGANS OF SPECIAL | xX. The Eye. | XIII. Water. 
SENSE. XIV. Sunshine. 

CHAP. | NEEDS OF THE BODY. XV. Clothing. 
VI. The Skin. ICHAP. XVI. Exercise and Rest. 
VII. The Mouth. | XI. Air. XVII. TEMPERANCE TEACHINGS. 

The manner of treatment may be illustrated by reference to Chapter III. on the Leg. First, helpful books 
are mentioned ; then there are suggestions in methods; primary lessons follow, the pupils being led to observe 
and find out for themselves ; in a similar way intermediate lessons are taken up ; finally there are practical hygienic 
suggestions as to cleanliness, comfortable shoes, exercise, etc. The book contains a large number of illustrations. 
200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. ” 








PRIMARY ; J Entirely new. Contains 100 bright, sparkling selections for the little folks for 
Arbor Day, Memorial Day, May Day, Bird Day, Flag Day, Closing 
RECITATIONS. Exercises, New and the best. Price, 25 cents. 





Our 100-page Catalogue describes hundreds of helps for primary teachers. Send for it if we have not sent you one. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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REMEMBER THE NAME OF THESE PICTURES. 


ME PERRY PICTURES. 





PERRY _—_ 
MAGAZINE. = Bpril 20, 
| THE 


_ PERRY 
50 CENTS A YEAR, PICTURES 


BI-MONTHLY, COMPANY, 
BEAUTIFULLY Malden, Mass., 











will send 
ILLUSTRATED. their catalogue of 
1200 Subjects 
and these four 
Perry Pictures, 
It Will Help You in for two 2-cent stamps: 
Your School Work. Countess Potocka, 


Subscribe Now and You 10864 by Sargent, 
Rudyard Kipling, 


Will Receive the Seater Mestea 


March-April Number.,- Allen gegers vety 


8 inches, 





Send 25 cents for Set 
22, 23, 24 or 25. The 
four sets for $1.00. Or 
i order, assorted as desired, 
IT CONTAINS “4 by picture number. Also 
oe oe of Froebel, 
— eb : rving, 
Grant, and Alice Ca 
FFFF for April. Mention the 
paper. 





Description of 


| 
The First Number | NO ORDER FOR 1353 mae art- 
Sunbeam Papers.. PICTURES. = 3%) Wedlingios Elm 


Be Sure to Mention the PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
RAVVSVVVVSSVSSSVSSVSVVSsSssssessnest 


Set 22. Set 23. t 24. Set 25. 
the Aurora, 261 Virgin, Infant Jesus, 541: Lions at Home. 807 Christ Blessing Little APRIL, PICTURES. 
and St. John. 571 Virgin, Infant Jesus, Children. 3attles of Concord and 
278 Mona Lisa and St. John. 809 Easter Morning. Lexington, April 19, 1775. 
280 The Last Supper. 575 Song of the Lark. 823 The Lion’s Bride. Paul kb 
FIOe 296 The Fates. 590 Christ in the Home of 824 Madonnaand Child. "4 His H ty 
321 Sistine Madonna, Com- the Peasant. 861 Angel Heads. 1354 Hie —— — 
plete. 596 A ms y, Hand. 864 oe Leatiiay. 1355 ay 
23 Cherubs. 603 Escaped Cow. 2 The emeraire. . . 
The Story of the sae Madonna of the Chair. 609 Madonna and Child, $86 Pharaoh's Horses. 13 s6 Newmen Howse. ., 
. . 325 Madonna Granduca. 618 pherdess. 3 Saved. ’ 28 Buck _— Co 
‘ 67 Holy Night. 619 By the River. go2 Highland Shepherd’s 135° Suckman ° ee 
Nineteenth of April 335 y von han . 636 Tieecont from the Cross. Chief Mourner. 1359 a — 
394 Mater Dolorosa. 647 Children of Charles 1. 934 Princes in the Tower, 132° Old Bell oe Sout 
395 Beatrice Cenci. . 648 Baby Stuart. 935 Princess Elizabeth. oe on ~ al 
Prt td 477 Mother and Daughter. 662 Prince Balthazar. 946 Spring. i = B thee tL cee 
| 484 Spring. 677 Children of the Shell. 952 The Golden Stair. awe ~ uc O Mo gt * 
| 499 Four Kittens. . 682 >. Anthony of Padua. 1016 — Boys. pat Clark — 
* ® o1 Oxen Going to Work. 689 Reading Homer. 1023 Caritas. , Seuss. 
Picture Study in | 305 The Sheepfold. 718 The Night Watch. 1031 Hosea. mo ten ' bgaaay 
| §09 Angelus. 719 The Mill. 1033 Prophets. me | Doonan Bridge ont 
the Boston Schools. 510 The Sowet. 720 Rembrand s Mother. 1063 Can’t you talk? nies Ri A 
| §11 The Gleaners. 740 Head of Young Bull. 1067 Mother and Child. 69 M on Bridge and 
516 Shepherdess Knitting. 795 Queen Louise. 1077 Madonna. 13 OM _ Man” LL) 
519 Woman Churning. 800 Christ and ths Doctors. 1093 St. Cecilia. vo Bridge & Minute Man 
rrr ys 521 Feeding her Birds. 801 Head of Christ. 1163 Hermes. 1370 Be oe (— . hans 
538 Horse Fair. 802 Christ -_ the Rich 1173 ayy Sone ma aa Wright hee 4 
Coming from the Fair. Young Man. 1177 Faun of Praxiteles. vern. 
aa 803 St. Cecilia. For Arbor Day. 
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Primary Histories 





Second Grade. Stories of Our Authors. 
Stories of the 


United States. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 











Stories of the lives of Holmes— Long- 
By ANNA CHASE Davis. 


STORIES fellow — Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — 
Large type edition. Illustrated. = Alcott 
bi UNITED STATES : 4 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; FOR 


Everyone knows how much of interest to 


Cloth, 40 cents. Aya YOUNGEST READERS 


children there is in the childhood of these 
The supply of supplementary read- 


ing for a grade or two in advance of 
this has been abundant. But Miss 
Davis is one of the few who have 
succeeded in writing ¢o the children 
interesting matter. 

Cuas. W. DEANE, Supt. Schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Of . 
men. These anecdotes have been woven to- 


gether and written in simple, disconnected sen- 


—— tences adapted to the last term of the second 

















year grade or to the third year grade. 

















Third Grade. 








- Stories of 


Great Inventors. 









i Illustrated. 
~STORIE 
aoa "Great er 30 cents; 
7 INVENTORS Cloth, 40 cents. 
Fulton — Cooper — Whitney — 
are Morse — Edison — with graphic 


IE pUcATIONAL 


, ies ir wonderful discoveries 
Pusysiins ©. stories of their 




















and inventions. 














Stories of 
Stories of the Red Children. 














By Dorotuy Brooks. Large type. Illustrated. American Pioneers. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
It is both natural and fitting that the boys and girls of America Illustrated. 
should be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so 
much of poetry and romance about the life of the Red men. And Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
when these fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history of “Sethe 
the little Red children they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in in ancina 


the civilized children of to-day with a peculiar closeness. All barriers 
of race and centuries of time fade away and the red and white 
children clasp hands in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s 
wonder-tales. The author’s well-known charm in story-telling has Fremont — Kit Carson. 
never shown better than in this little Book. The style is smooth, 
flowing and beautiful. Wind, stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the 
whole phenomena of nature are woven into charming stories which 
will feed the imagination without injuring the children. The book is 


illustrated by twenty-three striking pictures vivid with Indian life and 
activities. 


b 


Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark ' 


























Stories of 
Colonial Children. . 


Price, Boards, 40 cents; 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


STORIES 


OF 
COLONIAL 
CHILDREN 






Stories of Great Men. 


Every story has a child for its hero; 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; It is the child’s part in the wars 


Cloth, 40 cents. and Indian troubles that is portrayed; 


: ' : it is the chi/dren in the churches that 
Interesting stories of the lives of ; ; ; 
are described; the children at the first 
__ Wresht _ wrens . 

Columbus — Washington —William Penn Thanksgiving; the children in the 
— Gen, Putnam — and Benjamin Frank- 





quaint costumes and customs of the 








lin. colonial times. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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HANDSOME SCHOOL SOUVENIRS. 


RS AAR) ' Price Reduced, 










of Schools. ‘ 
te 


The neatest and 








PRICE LIST. 4 

. The following , 

prices are for the , 

plain Souvenirs. ( 

For the Flag Sou- , 

, venirs add 20 per , 
, cent to these rates, 

For the Photo- , 
graph Souvenirs 

add 25 per cent. ( 



















most appropiate Sou- 









‘of School. Names _ ter ens 7c. 
) of Teacher, Officers Additional ones , 
7 ) 3C: each. 


» and all of the pupils , 
} appear on the cards. ‘ 
) Make your orders 


, Aa Be sure and , 
) specify which style 
you want and add 
roper percentage , 
i lag on Photo- 
graph styles are , 
) desired. / 


Ma 












The Souvenirs are 3 x 51-4 Inches In Size. 


No more popular gift from teacher to pupil was ever devised than the Schoot Souvenirs introduced and published by us. They please the teacher and delight the 
pupil. An entire school can by provided for at a comparatively small cost, and as the cards bear the names of all connected with the school they possess genuine value as 
real Souvenirs, and will be highly prized and carefully preserved. The Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed border. 
The first card has the name and location of school, teacher and officers, as may be desired, with artistic design, all printed in bright gold. The names of all the pupils 
appear upon another card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without crowding. The cards are tied at the corners with cord of 
colored silk. We now manufacture three styles of Souvenirs. 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, and Photograph Souvenirs. 


These are of the same size and general style, and differing only in the style of the title card. Notice the different price of each and mention the one 
wanted in your order. 

FLAG UVENIRS: The American Flag, “ Oid Glory,” is the popular feature in decorations this year. The Flag printed in colors, attached to a golden staff, 
and embossed, is placed upon the title card in the place of the regular Souvenir design, when desired. It makes a handsome and patriotic device. This we have named 
our Flag Souvenir, and it should be so designated when ordering. 

THe PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and transferring to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the 
teacher or the schoolhouse Those desiring Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinent-sized photograph from whichtocopy. There will be no 
change in the photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. Much more satisfactory results can be given if a 
cabinet sized bust or halt length picture is sent than if a full length. Photographs returned after copying. 

NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many: cards ordered as there are names appearing upon the Souvenirs. The price is based upon the 
number of cards and a large number of names extra would call for extra expense. State definitely the number you wish, and send plainly written the matter you 
desire printed. Orders can usually be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance if possible. 

SAMPLE SOUVENIRS: One Souvenir of each kind sent to any address on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT Co., P.O. Box 20083, Danswilie, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 


Los Angeles, July 11-24. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





The Best 
EDUCATIONAL [MONTHLY 


The only Transcontinental Line Passing Directly Through 


in the [liddle States. SALT LAKE CITY is the 


Rio Grande 
Western Railway 


Choice of THREE DISTINCT ROUTES THROUGH 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


NO SCISSORED EDITORIALS OR 


OoOnriaiida 


STEREOTYPED ARTICLES. 


ORIGINAL 


In All Departments. 


Stopovers Granted at all 


Colorado and Utah Resorts; Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City; and Ogden. 


Subscriptions$1 ayear 


PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


“IYVNaOF “1OOHOS 


Through Pullman and Tourist sleeping cars. Free reclining chair cars 
and coaches. Unsurpassed Dining Car Service. 


Public School Journal Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





For lilustrated Pamphlets address 


E. OOPLAND, Gen. Agent, F. A. WADLEIGH, 
- Bedford Building, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL Gen Salt Lake City. 
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NATURE READERS FOR ALL GRADES. 


EDUCATION 


F > a 


April, 1899 
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1st and 2nd Years. 


Plant Babies and their Cradles. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Out of all the new plant books up-to-date, this cradle book by Miss 
. Chase takes the palm for originality. Beside this crowning charm, it is 
crisp and bright on every page. The text of the book seems to be sifted 
and all the useless words taken out. One reads on and on in each brief 
chapter wondering what is coming, till finally the denouement brings a 
surprise and asmile. There are no useless explanations in the stories. 
The children must think and be alert to get the meaning of them. The 
illustrations are instinct with naturalness and life. All primary teachers 
will find this book to be a help in their seed lessons and in the germina- 
tion story that has to be told over again every spring. The children 
will never fail to be interested in these early plant lessons with this 

book to brighten up and illuminate the dry facts. 


&* 


Some of Our Friends. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
For First Year. Interesting stories of animals told in a charming 
manner. Easy reading for very little children. 


o 
Buds, Stems and Roots. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
A charming book for the little folks, encouraging a love of plant life 
yet giving valuable information for stories. 


ad 


Our Flower Friends. 


Illus. Large type. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





2nd and 3rd Years. 


Nature Stories for Youngest 


Readers. 


By Anna C, Davis. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Embellished with colored photographic illustrations. Large type. 
You are to be congratulated upon the illustrations in your ature 
Storics for Youngest Readers. Little children will get more from 
these than from the text, good as it is. 
Henry T. BAILey, Supt. of Drawing, Mass. 


o 
Introduction to Leaves from 
Nature. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Printed in large type and graphically illustrated The exercises are 
graded as far as possible, so as to bring before the eye of the child 
a new word or two as he advances. 


Stories from Birdland. 


Fully Illus. Vols. I. and II. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


As to the literary quality and accuracy of these books we need only to 
say that they are by the successful author of Stories from Animal Land. 





3rd and 4th Years. 


Stories from Garden and Field. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It must be welcomed by teachers and children everywhere as “ just the 
thing ” that has been needed.— Primary Education. 


* 


Our Friends of the Field. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





5th and 6th Years. 


Little Flower Folks, or Stories 
from Flowerland. 


By Mara L. Pratt. Vols.I. and II. Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


»* 


Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. 


By Mrs. M. A. B. Ketty Vols. L., IL, ILI. Illus. 
Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents each. 


; & 
Hiawatha. 


With Notes. Paper Edition. 10 cents. 


This is by far the best reproduction in cheap form of an acknowledged 
classic. . 
J. MILLSPAUGH, Supt. of Schools, Salt Lake City. 


»* 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard ; 
or, Stories about Tea, Coffee, 
Sugar, Rice, ete. 


By Mary & ELIZABETH KIRBY. 
Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


* 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
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NOTES. 


SUMMER COURSES IN NEW YORK 
CITY. 

New York University has issued the an- 
nouncement of its fifth Sammer Session to be 
held.at University Heights, July 10 to Aug. 18. 
The following groups of courses will be offered 
by professors of the University: Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Latin, Greek, 
Psychology, History and Germanic Languages. 
Over thirty courses will be given in all. Under 
certain conditions work completed in the 
summer session will be accepted as counting 
towards a degree in the University College or 
in the School of Pedagogy. 

The University has placed the libraries, reci- 
tation halls, laboratories, dormitories and 
athletic grounds of the college at the service 
of students taking the summer courses. The 
extensive grounds of the University at Uni- 
versity Heights are most beautifully situated 
in the northern part of New York City, twelve 
miles from the Battery, overlooking the Har 
lem and Hudson Rivers and the Palisades of 
the Hudson. The location is certainly almost 
an ideal one for summer work. 


—In December last, the New Voice of New 
York announced a Prize Essay Competition, 
open to the school children of the public and 
private schools in the United States. Twelve 
prizes were offered, one for cach month of the 
year,upon assigned subjects. The award of 
the prize for the January competition, the sub- 
ject of which was ‘“*The American Flag,” has 
just been made, and Miss Hortense Plaut, of 
the Norwood School, Newark, N.J., is the 
winner. Miss Plaut was given the choice be- 
tween a large silk American Flag and an $18 
copy of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary. Her choice was the Dictionary. 


— Near Wiederman’s, Texas, is an abandoned 
well, about sixty feet deep, and overgrown 
with vegetation, which, a correspondent of 
Popular Science says, is famous in the neighbor- 
hood for its musical powers. In fine weather, 
particularly with a westerly wind, it gives 
forth a sound like that of an olian harp, 
swelling and dying away by turns. When a 
heavy northerly wind is blowing, the water 
rises within a few feet of the top, and strange 
noises, which some persons think resemble 
moans, issue from the old well. An attempt 
to fill up the well a few years ago failed, 
apparently because. of the existence of a sub- 
terranean cavity which swallowed up the dirt 
as fast as it was dumped in. 


Received.— New Haven Public Schools, A 
Course of Study in Reading. Annual Report 
of the Public Schools of Ithaca,N. Y. Report 
of the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. Supplement to the Fourth Year Book 
of the National Herbart Society. Congres- 
sional Report on the State of Education in 
Alaska. Reprints of Chapters XXVIII. and 
XXXIV. of Report of the Commissioners of 
Education in Alaska. School Report of Fitch- 
burg, Mass. Report of the lowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


STATE OF OHIo, CITY OF TOLEDO, ee. 
Lucas COUNTY. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F.J.CHENEY & 
Co, doing business in the City of Toledo, 
County and State aforesaid, and that said firm 
will give the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS for each and every tase of Catarrh that 
cannot be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CURE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1898. 
Panag A. W. GLEASON, 
} seca | Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


aa Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. ] 


The First Award of the Omaha Exposition was given the Larkin Soaps. : 


T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with § 
our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials. 


: 

1 e saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 

The Larkin Idea and doubles the purchasing value of this 50 

. per cent. saving in a premium bought for 

* you below usual cost of ny ge premium is A White Enameled Steel, 
rass-Trimmed, Bow-Foot - Brass top rod at head and foot, and heavy brass, 

gold-lacquered trimmings. Malleable castings that never break. Detachable ball-bearing 

casters. 4% or 4 or 3% feet wide. 6% {ewww we 


feet long. Head, 4% feet. Foot, 31% feet Our Great Combination Box. 


high. ner posts, 1 inch in diameter. 
Enough to last an Average Family One Full Year. 

This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 

100 BARS “‘SWEET HOME" SOAP ° . $6.00 
Gold Medal Winner. For all laundryand 
household purposes it has no superior. 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP . ° . -70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fullibs.) 1.20 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 

6 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP . 26 

1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . 60 
Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 

er. 


| 


' Very strong and will last a lifetime. 
; AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the pur 
» chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 
’ quality and the premium entirely satisfac- 
quaixy P’ . y sar 
tory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, 
notify us goods are subject to our order. 
We make no charge for what you have used. 
If you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition a nice present for the lady of the 
house, and shipment day after order is re- 


ceived. Money refunded promptly if the 
Soaps 


didnt td deeded 


wer ere ee ee 


or Premium disappoints. Safe de- 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP . 30 
livery guaranteed. The transaction is not 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . 25 
complete until you are satisfied. 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP. _ .25 
s@Many girls and boyseasily earna Chau- & 14D0Z.BORATED TAR SOAP . . 25 { 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by divid- Unequalled for washing the hair. ‘ 

ing the contents of a Combination Box amon 14D0Z.SULPHURSOAP. . . . 25 

a few neighbors who readily pay the listed BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME 35 

» retail prices. This provides the $10.00 needful Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

2 to pay our bill, and gives the young folk the 1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD 25 
f a ype as “a middleman’s profit.” The ——y SA i con os ‘ 
bt ca of this plan confirms all our Preserves the teeth, hardens the ¢ 
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The Independent, New York, says:— The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. - Not only 
do o give you a box of excellent ey! soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a 
valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise. 


From Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago:—For the Soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. 
we have heard many expressions of satisfaction and commendation. Knowing what we do we rec d the Company 
with confidence. 
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STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN 


By DorotHy Brooks. Large type. Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


It is both natural and fitting that the boys and girls of America should be interested and 
familiar with the legends that have woven so much of poetry and romance about the life of the Red 
men. And when these fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history of the little Red children 
they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in the civilized children of to-day with a peculiar close- 
ness. All barriers of race and centuries of time fade away and the red and white children clasp hands 
in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s wonder-tales. 
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OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. (Current Events for* School 
Use.) Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Philippines. 

An interesting and authentic account up to date of the physical 
features, climate, productions, and resources, with history of the 
people, education, etc., of our recently added territory. 
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The Self-Satishied Teacher 


Can the self-satisfied teacher be a growing teacher? 
Growth comes from upward striving, from reaching 
skyward. Does the human soul ever expand while 
reposing on the level of complacent contentedness ? 

Physicians tell us of ‘“ growing pains” of children: 
are there not pains of mental and spiritual growth as 
well as physical? The truest, grandest, best-skilled 
teachers have not attained their height by treading 
serenely and painlessly in the little measure of their 
own limited knowledge. 

They have been hungrily on the alert for results 
from the thinking teachers who move in larger orbits. 
They have not indulged in personal ease or been 
afraid to work, or to suffer, if need be, to reach the 
goal they have kept ever in view. A divine restless- 
ness possesses such striving souls, that makes the com- 
placency of the satisfied teacher an unbearable 
attitude. Open opposition is far more hopeful. It 
takes life and courage to fight, and even if the fighting 
be on the wrong side of an educational question it is 
far better than to be too dead-alive to think, or feel 
keenly enough to want to fight. There is a legion of 
teachers who pride themselves that they “ get along 
easily’ with their principal, their fellow teachers and 
the community. They never touch a live question, 
but calmly retire and let others burn their fingers with 
it if they will be so foolish. Is the question a vital 
one that cannot be ignored without cowardice? That 
makes no difference to these teachers who glory in 
keeping “‘ out of a fuss.” After the heroic souls have 
faced the issue, the complacent followers fall into line 
unharmed. Ask any live principal or superintendent 
what he thinks of the value of such teachers and see 
his look-and here his groan — if he is not too politic. 

The years go on and by and by these calm, indif- 
ferent teachers begin to talk. Let us listen. 

“TI am sure I don’t see why I couldn’t get that posi- 
tion. I have a normal school diploma and I have 
taught more years than she has.” ‘‘ Well, I haven't 


any ‘ pull’ or I could get a bigger salary, too.” ‘It's 
no use trying,— some people are born to luck and 
some are not.” While there is no doubt of the exist- 


ence or strength of the unholy “ pull,” in the educa- 
tional world as well as in every other, two things 
are forever true. 

No teacher was ever promoted to a higher place 
through ‘“‘influence’’ alone, who held it long: or 
worthily ; and to hold it unworthily or unesteemed is 
to be in an infinitely worse condition than before 
the elevation. The other truth? No teacher ever 
struggled unselfishly for the highest and best and 
became worthy of it that did not sooner or later find 
practical recognition. The rays of a light burning in 
ever so humble a place always reach out to somebody. 

Teachers who remain forever on a dead level, are 
dead-level teachers and have no right to complain 
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when the thinking, wide-awake, courageous teachers 
are called to higher places. The first have sought to 
save themselves and have been satisfied with medioc- 
rity. They have gloried in the declaration that they 
“never carry school home with them;” that they 
never ‘talk shop; ”’ that they “‘ have no use for edu- 
cational journals ;” that they ‘ never attend a state or 
a national association;” that they ‘do their work in 
school hours, and that’s enough.” 

This is the sowing; when the reaping comes, why 
wail over the result? 


“‘ Be not content. Contentment means inaction ; 
The growing soul aches on its upward quest. 
Satiety is twin to satisfaction ; 
All great achievements spring from life’s unrest. 


Prize what is yours, but be not quite contented, 
There isa healthful restlessness of soul 

By which a mighty purpose is augmented 
In urging men to reach a higher goal.” 


On Some Essentials in Children’s 
Reading I 


CHARLES WELSH, Author of “Some Notes on the History of 
Books for Children” 


Ts: prime requisites in the reading provided for the 


child may be summed up into four; namely, that it 

shall be interesting, wholesome, true and good liter- 

ature. I am conscious that this has been said be- 
fore. Indeed, there is little to say on this subject that has 
not been said already, but I do not know that it can be put 
much more concisely, or with much greater degree of 
accuracy, or that there is any better set of criteria than 
this by which to judge of a book which is offered for chil- 
dren’s reading. No one, I teke it, will disagree with the 
proposition in the main, and it does not appear to me that 
it is capable of much extention. Some perhaps may wish 
to add to the list of requisites but no one, I imagine, would 
desire -to take any away. 

There is, however, a great deal which may be said about 
each one of these prime requisites, and there is room for a 
good deal of difference of opinion as to what may and what 
may not properly be said to conform to them. They may 
each of them be capable of considerable and minute elabora- 
tion, but I think it will be found that most of the minor 
requisites are covered by these four; that if these are care- 
fully applied we shall see that they are the distinguishing 
features which characterize the books that have received that 
stamp of approval and appreciation which has raised them to 
the rank of classics for the children ; and on the other hand, 
that thousands of books for children, if measured by the 
standard furnished by these test requisites, will be found to 
fall short in one or another, and many in more than one, if 
not in allofthem. Before proceeding to remark in detail 
upon these requisites I would like to say a few words upon 
the importance of selecting books for children and on the 
manner in which it should be done. Dr. Johnson says, “ I 
would put a child into a library (where no unfit books are) 
and let him read at his choice. A child should not be dis- 
couraged from reading anything that he takes a liking to 
from a notion that it is above his reach. If this be the case 
the child will soon find out and desist. If not, he of course 
gains the instruction which is so much the more likely’ to 
come from the inclination with which he takes up the study.” 
All very good and true. But books are only good for boys 
and girls as they are ready for them. It often happens that 
when a child has once taken up a book which has failed to 
interest him, it has left a memory behind which has pre- 
vented him from ever looking into it when he has come 
across it in later life. If he had found the book when he 
was ready for it, it would have fallen on good ground. 

So we should provide groups of books for children to select 
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from — not single books which we think a child ought to be 
ready for at a certain stage of his development and force 
them upon him — but we should let him have a wide range, 
within certain very broad limits. 

And in making the selection it may be useful to bear in 
mind what is said hereafter on the essential requisites in 
children’s reading. 


Of the Interesting. 


e@lhe book which interests the child is the book which influ- 
ences him, and to quote Dr. Johnson again, “ you have done 
a great thing when you have brought a boy to have enter- 
tainment from a book.” 

“Well, my son, how do you like it?” said a father to his 
boy whom he found deep in the study of the Encyclopzdia 
Brittanica. 

“Pretty good,’ was the reply. ‘“ Algebra’s slow, but 
alligators is bully.” | This pretty well indicates the tastes of 
most boys at a certain stage of their career as does also the 
following extract from “ The Mill on the Floss,”— one small 
example of George Eliot’s power of enabling us to see the 
inside ot another human soul. 


‘<I am very fond of Greek History,” said Philip Wakem to Tom Tulli- 
ver, “ and everything about the Greeks. I should like to have been a 
Greek and fought the Persians, and then have come home and written 
tragedies, or else have been listened to by everybody for my wisdom, like 
Socrates, and have died a grand death.” (Philip, you perceive, was not 
without a wish to impress the well-made barbarian with a sense of his 
mental superiority. ) 

“ Why, were the Greeks great fighters?” said Tom, who saw a vista 
in this direction. “Is there anything like David, and Goliath, and Sam- 
son in the Greek history? Those are the only bits I like in the history 
of the Jews.” 

“Oh, there are very fine stories of that sort about the Greeks — about 
the heroes of early times who killed the wild beasts, as Samson did. 
And in the Odyssey — that’s a beautiful poem —there’s a more wonder- 
ful giant than Goliath — Polypheme, who had only one eye in the middle 
of his forehead; and Ulysses, a little fellow, but very wise and cunning, 
got a red-hot pine-tree and stuck it into this one eye, and made him 
roar like a thousand bulls.” 

“Oh. what fun! ” said Tom, jumping away from the table, and stamp 
ing first with one leg and then the other. “I say, can you tell me all 
about those stories? Because I shan’t learn Greek, you know 
Shall 1?” he added, pausing in his stamping with a sudden alarm, lest 
the contrary might be possible. “ Does every gentleman learn Greek? 

Will Mr. Sterling make me begin with it, do you think?” 

“No, I should think not — very likely not —” said Philip. ‘ But you 
may read these stories without knowing Greek. I’ve got them in 
English.” 

“ Oh, but I don’t like reading; I’d sooner have you tell them to me — 
but only the fighting ones you know. My sister Maggie is always want- 
ing to tell me stories but they’re stupid things. Girl’s stories always 
are. Can you tell a good many fighting stories?” 

‘“‘Oh yes,” said Philip, “lots of them, besides the Greek stories. 1 can 
tell you about Richard Cceur de Lion and Saladin, and about William 
Wallace, and Robert Bruce, and James Douglas,— I know no end.” 

*¢ You’re older than I am, aren’t you?” said Tom. 

“ Why, how old are you? I’m fifteen.” 

“I’m only going on fourteen,” said Tom. “ But I thrashed all the 
fellows at Jacobs’.” 


But the tastes of children vary as do those of their elders, 
and the differentiation begins so early that it is often lost in 
the twilight of babyhood. Their tastes vary according to 
their temperament, their environment and the stages of their 
mental development. 

Some delight in fairy and wonder stories, and others,— 
poor, practical little souls—— cannot be carried away with 
them, because they are silly and not true, and “it could not 
be, could it?’’ Some like quiet stories of home life; and 
most little girls at some stage of their career like doll stories ; 
but there are some who do not care for either. 

Again, some boys like school-boy tales, while for another 
nothing but adventures and hair-breadth escapes have any 
attraction. Nearly every boy, however, loves plenty of fight 
in his reading at some stage or other of his career, but there 
are some sensitive youths who turn with sickening horror 
from all that savors of war and bloodshed. 

One will have a keen appreciation of humor, and another 
will never see the point of a joke in print, though he may 
be fully alive to any sort of practical joke. One will be 
attracted by poetry; will devour anything that is in rhyme, 
and delight in declaiming it. Another hates the sight of 
verse and can never get any meaning or satisfaction out of 
it. Some children find joy in sonorous phrases and love to 
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give them voice, not half understanding what they mean, 
while another wants to have every intellectual ¢ crossed and 
every 7 dotted. 

Then how much depends upon the environment of a 
child. One brought up amid refined and cultivated sur- 
roundings will be interested in and capable of appreciating 
a thousand things which lie beyond the ken of others less 
fortunate. Indeed, upon the child’s station in life, more often 
than not, depends what books will or will not interest him. 

An example of this may be found in the fact that many an 
exellent book for children has found its way into print and 
has never had a wide circulation, proving to be “ necessary to 
the general,” because the publisher or the publisher’s reader 
has tried it on his own little people ; generally children who, 
from the very nature of things, are steeped in an atmosphere 
of literature and of books. He has found it acceptable to 
them but it is written in terms of thought and language 
which are not on the plane of the average child mind, 
and hence it never becomes a popular favorite. 

Again, many a teacher may invest a book with attractive 
interest and make its dry bones live by her manner of read- 
ing it and expounding it to her class, but the same book 
may entirely fail to hold the attention of the child who 
attempts to read it for himself. 

One excellent way to test the power of a book to interest 
a child is to leave him alone with a collection, which may be 
selected for the purpose, and watch what he picks up and 
reads of his own volition. The children’s room in some of 
our great public libraries, where children are allowed to 
range among the book shelves at their own sweet will, forms 
an excellent vantage point for such observation, and it will 
be found than many of the books we think the children 
ought to read lie year after year undisfigured by a single 
thumb-mark, and silently gathering dust on the shelves. 

In spite of the diversities of taste, due to temperament, 
enviroment, education, and stages of mental maturity, there 
are, however, certain elemental characteristics which we 
know are sure to interest all physically and mentally health- 
ful children, at one stage or other of their career. 

Young children, like those of older growth, are interested 
in all that appeal to the primal emotions. “ Babies,’ said 
Dr. Johnson, “ do not want to hear about babies. They 
like to be told of giants and castles and of something that 
can stretch their little minds.’’ Thus children love fairy 
stories, stories of giants, and wonder tales in the make- 
believe period, and at about the same time or a little later 
any story about living things interests them,— birds, bees, 
beasts, fishes, flowers, plants and trees and the whole of 
animated nature. 

Children’s stories, by which I mean stories about children, 
(by some people called children’s fiction) interest them at 
another stage in their mental development which generally 
marks the beginning of the period of reflection ; adventures, 
tales of doughty deeds, stories of difficulties overcome and 
vanquished, heroes and hero worship at another ; school-boy 
tales at another ; etc. = 

In order to make his book interesting to children, the 
writer of books f6ér them should be able to think in terms of 
childhood. The little ones want the story full of human 
living interest and action told in simple language without too 
many stumbling blocks in the way of their comprehension, 
or superfluous rhetorical ornamentation. But simplicity of 
language need not attenuate and etiolate the thought, or 
lower the dignity of the action, as so many writers for chil- 
dren fall into the mistake of doing, apparently thinking that 
triviality must go hand in hand with simplicity. 

For, after all, children are differentiated from grown-ups 
less by an inferiority than by a difference in capacity. A 
genuine child’s book is as little like a book for grown-up 
people cut down as the child himself should be like a little 
old man. 

Children, as someone has said, are in one way more wise 
than the great Sir Isaac Newton, for they seem to possess an 
inherent conviction that when the hole is big enough for the 
cat no smaller ones are needed at the side for the kittens, 
and thus the children have often appropriated the books 
written for their elders and never intended for them. 

( Zo be continued.) 
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Short Studies in Browning VIII* 


ANNIE W. SANBORN 
The Ring and the Book I 


a HE Ring and the Book ” is not only the greatest of 
Browning’s poems, but it is one of the greatest 
poems in the English language. It is quite unique 
both in purpose and treatment, consisting of twelve 

books, of which all but two are dramatic monologues. Nine 

speakers, one of whom speaks twice, take part in the drama. 

To conceive and execute such a work, with its intensely 

complicated detail, was a tremendous achievement, merely 

from the point of view of the literary laborer. As a work of 
beauty and spiritual power it is unsurpassed in nineteenth 
century verse. 


Origin of the Poem 


The poem had its basis in an old book picked up by the 
poet from a street vender in Florence, 


‘ precisely on that palace-step 
Which, meant for lounging knaves o’ the Medici, 
Now serves re-venders to display their wares, 


The account given of the purchase in the first book of 
the poem is literally true. Mr. Browning saw what it was, 
paid a lira for it and carried it home. It contained the 
complete records of the trial in Rome, in 1698, of one 
Count Guido Franceschini for the murder of his wife, 
Pompilia, and her adoptive father and mother. All evi- 
dence, legal comment and judicial action in the case were 
contained in this book. It was a living record of an old, 
old, story of deceit, of crime, of wronged innocence. It 
was, to use Browning’s own words, 


‘ pure, crude fact, 
Secreted from man’s life when hearts beat hard, 
And brains, high-blooded, ticked two centuries since. 


He took it home, read it, kept it four years and then 
wrote the poem. The bare facts in the Franceschini case 
were as follows : 

An elderly couple of the middle class, Pietro and Violante 
Comparini, living in Rome in 1769, found themselves deeply 
in debt. Having no heir, they were forbidden by law to 
draw on their capital, which would pass, after their deaths, 
to remote relatives. Violante, deceiving her husband as 
well as the lawyer, bought the child of a poor woman, 
passed it off as her own, and so received the patrimony. 

When the child, Pompilia, was thirteen, an offer for her 
hand was made to the Comparini, by an impoverished 
nobleman of fifty years, Count Guido Franceschini, who had 
obtained an exaggerated idea of the girl’s fortune. This 
offer was refused by Pietro, who found, on investigation, that 
the count had greatly over-rated his own income and cir- 
cumstances. Violante, however, dazzled by a title and the 
idea of a palace, took Pompilia secretly to the Church of 
San Lorenzo and there had her married to Guido. The 
marriage accomplished, Pietro was forced to make the best 
of it. The old couple gave all their remaining property as 
Pompilia’s dowry, and went with her to live in the palace of 
the Franceschini at Arezzo. 

Then followed a period of poverty, insult, and worse for 
the Comparini and Pompilia. At the end of four months 
Pietro and Violante, in weariness and disgust, left Arezzo 
and returned to Rome. The move seems to have been 
selfish in the extreme, for it left Pompilia more than ever at 
the mercy of her husband and his family. Partly, however, 
out of revenge to the Franceschini, partly in the hope that 
the loss of the dowry might lead them to let Pompilia go, 
Violante on her. return, emboldened by the Pope’s procla- 
mation of a year of jubilee and absolution, confessed her 
old deceit to her husband, who, repudiating Pompilia as his 
child, attempted thus to secure the remains of their fortune 
against Guido. 

This led, not only to suit and counter-suit in the courts, 
but to an increased torture of Pompilia by the Franceschini, 
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Her life became intolerable and she appealed for help suc- 
cessively to the Archbishop, to the Governor, and to a 
relative of the family, a good-natured priest, Canon Coneti. 
In each case self-interest or fear prevented the man appealed 
to from taking action. 

Finally, she turned in despair to a young priest, Giuseppe 
Caponsacchi. This man had been forced upon her atten- 
tion by the persistent attempt of her husband and one of 
his hirelings to involve the two — Caponsacchi and Pompilia 
—in a love intrigue. Though believing Caponsacchi to be 
the man who had sought her love unlawfully, Pompilia, in 
an agony of despair, determined to throw herself on his 
mercy and beg him only to help her to escape to Rome and 
the Comparini. 

Caponsacchi consented, and, as soon as the opportunity 
could be made, they fled, by carriage, to Rome. They 
travelled day and night, and, at Castelnuovo, within four 
hours of their journey’s end, they were overtaken by Guido, 
arrested and taken to prison to be held for trial. 

The result of their trial was a mild punishment for each. 
Caponsacchi was banished for three years to a convent at 
Civita Vecchia ; Pompilia was also sent into retirement at a 
convent. The substance of the records of this trial is given 
in full in the poem and forms the basis of Browning’s judg- 
ment, even as it did that of the Pope’s. 

Eight months after, Pompilia gave birth to a child. In 
consideration of her health she was permitted to go from 
the convent to the Comparini villa, though still nominally 
under surveillance. When her child was two weeks old, 
Guido, with four accomplices, farm laborers, came to this 
place and murdered Pietra, Violante and Pompilia. Pom- 
pilia lived four days which, considering her wounds, was 
regarded a miracle. This made it possible for her to testify 
as to the circumstances of the murder as well as to all that 
had gone before. 

She cleared herself of calumny and her testimony was 
confirmed later by the confessions of the assassins them- 
selves. The very fact that a man of noble birth and with 
no small influence in the church could not, in that period, 
escape the punishment of his crime, is eloquent of his 
guilt, for it was a time when rank and influence were 
nearly invincible. ‘The final appeal to the Pope did not 
avail and Guido and his companions died, the former by 
guillotine, as befitted his rank, the latter on the scaffold, 
just four years after the marriage of Pompilia to Guido. 


Plan of the Poem 


Out of this old tragedy, actually enacted in Rome, Mr. 
Browning built his great poem. The title is explained in 
the first book, which contains the metaphor of the ring, 
used to illustrate the process by which the poem was. pro- 
duced ; the account of the finding of the book; the plan 
of the treatment and the invocation which has been quoted 
in part in the preceding paper. 

In the next three books are presented three different 
versions of the story. ‘“ Half-Rome”’ is represented by a 
jealous husband who, meeting an acquaintance in the 
market-place on the day after the murder, volunteers a full 
account of it and of all that went before. This personage, 
owing in part to his own suspicions and jealousies, and in 
part, as is evident, to an inborn regard for rank and title, 
takes Guido’s side. His words are thoroughly consistent, 
and reveal the man and his attitude with amazing precision 
and vividness. 

The third book, “ The Other Half-Rome,” is the supposed 
utterance of a man deeply interested in the case, but en- 
listed on the side of the victim, Pompilia. There is some- 
thing of the sentimental in this man’s position. He has 
caught little or nothing of the true significance of the situa- 
tion, but, Pompilia, being the untaught, helpless child she is, 
he pities her suffering and believes in her innocence, and 
roundly scores the Count. 

“Tertium Quid” represents a third speaker, a man of 
the world, a frequenter of salons. We picture him discuss- 
ing the tragic circumstances of Pompilia’s life and death 
between a flirt of his lace ruffles and a pinch of snuff. His 
view is the one which prides itself on its impartial poise and 
judicial quality. It is as far from the truth as that of the 
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first speaker, and none of the three, not even “ The Other 
Half-Rome,” really touches the heart of the matter. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh books are the respective 
deliverances of Guido, Caponsacchi and Pompilia. The 
sixth contains the argument of “ Dominus Hyacinthus de 
Archangelis,” the “ defender of the poor,” a public official 
employed by the state to defend legally those who are too 
poor to hire lawyers. He is counsel for Guido in the trial 
for the triple murder. 

His monologue is a long satire in which the utter selfish- 
ness, shallowness and irresponsibility of the man are shown. 
The legal phrases and forms which he is supposed to be 
working over in preparation, are interlined with plans for 
the festivities in connection with his eight-year-old son’s 
birthday and with solicitous musings as to the competence 
of the cook to prepare the lamb’s fry and the porcupine 
that are to grace the feast. 

The prosecuting official, Bottinius, is the speaker in the 
ninth book. It is his duty to prove Guido guilty of murder, 
but, more cynical, if less earthy than Archangelis, he frames 
his arraignment on the undoubted fact of the murder, mak- 
ing no real attempt to show Pompilia innocent. His argu- 
ment, as we shall see when we come to the monologue of 
the Pope, had little effect in determining the issue and its 
spirit is well summed up in his last three words, “ Still, it 
pays.” 

The tenth book is spoken by the Pope, with whom rests 
the final decision of Guido’s life or death. The eleventh 
contains Guido’s last utterance. The twelfth is a summing 
up of the final verdict of the public in letters, reports and a 
sermon of the priest who had been with Pompilia in those 
last days of her life. Toward the close comes this 
metaphor : 

Such, then, the final state o’ the story. So 
Did the Star Wormwood in a blazing fall 
Frighten awhile the waters and lie lost, 

So did this old woe fade from memory : 

Till after, in the fullness of the days, 

I needs must find an ember yet unquenched, 


And, breathing, blow the spark to flame. It lives, 
If precious be the soul of man to man. 


That “soul of man to man” is the keynote of the 
whole. It is the tremendous human interests at stake whose 
reality vibrated through almost two hundred years and made 
themselves felt to Robert Browning, long after the actors in 
the drama had turned to dust and the records of their 
sorrows, crimes and punishment had grown yellow with 
age. 

You will see that the form is, strictly speaking, dramatic. 
Each chief actor is made to speax in his own person, so 
that the actual facts of the case are reviewed nine times in 
all, besides the outline sketched in the first book. No other 
long poem has ever been written in this form and it was an 
experiment that demanded courage. Only in the hands of 
a great and original master could it have become a success. 

As it is, there is nothing left to desire. It has a unity 
which would be unusual even in an epic poem, and which, 
maintained throughout so many phases_and through the 
personality of so many characters, is marvellous. Side by 
side with this unity is the extraordinary preservation of the 
individuality of the different speakers, who, using the same 
form of expression, and that a rather inflexible one — blank 
verse — are yet so strongly differentiated, even in manner, 
that scarcely more than a line is necessary taken at random 
from any of the several books, to show who is the speaker. 

These are the general features of the poem as a whole. 
In the succeeding paper, we shall take up the personalities 
and utterances of the chief actors, Guido, Caponsacchi, 
Pompilia and the Pope. 


A Flight 


A little bird flew out of the South, 
The warm, sweet South, where the flowers are; 
And carried a song ‘neath its beating heart 
To the cold, white North, away so far. 
And the sweet South sighed for a bird that had gone, 
But the cold North smiled and treasured the song. 
— Lesley Glendower Peabody 
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April 


Good morning, sweet April, so winsome and shy 
With a smile on your lip and a tear in your eye, 
There are pretty hepaticas hid in your hair 

And bonnie blue violets clustering there. 


The spring beauties wake for the girls and the boys, 
And the earth groweth green without bustle or noise. 
From tiny brown beds, now wrapped fold upon fold, 
The lovliest garlands will soon be unrolled. 


Ah, welcome! sweet April, whose feet on thy hills 

Have walked down the valleys and crossed o'er the rills, 

The pearls that you bring us are dews and warm showers, 

And the hem of your garments is broidered with flowers. 
— Selected 


The Oak Tree X* 


SUSAN STOKES 


haracter of the Oak 


What is a tree? Is it only a 
wooden trunk with wooden 
branches, a bark and leaves? 

There is something more. 
Let me tell you about it to-day. 
It’s the spirit of the tree. There 
is something about it, the shape 
of the head, the color of the 
leaves, the outline of the trunk 
which tells a tale. The tree has 
an expression. Elms toss their 
long branches and are playful; birches are the “most shy 
and ladylike of trees.”’ 

What is the character of the oak? ‘The short trunk, 
holding its immense weight of branches says, “I am strong.” 
The great broad head of leaves says, “I am wise.” ‘The 
whole tree seems to say “Trust me, you can depend upon 
me.” Its wood has shown the strength. The heart of the 
oak has been used for hundreds of years in the building of 
ships and it will bear enormous strains. 





“There needs no crown to mark the forest’s king.” 


The poet Keats saw that they looked wise and dignified. 
He calls them 


“ Those green-rob’d senators of mighty woods.” 


The Druids and the Oaks 


If you had lived in England about two thousand years ago, 
you would probably have worshipped the oak trees. At that 
time there were there great forests of oaks and people saw in 
them such good qualities, they were so hardy, they wrestled 
like giants with wind and storm and lived to be so old that 
the people and their priests, the Druids, worshipped them. 


Story of the Dryads 


If you had lived in Southern Europe about that time, you 
would have been told about the Dryads, or maidens who 
lived in trees. Sometimes they were even seen. A young 
Greek returning from the chase would tell the tale: 

“| started a stag on the mountain and followed him until 
I was weary. Then I threw myself on the ground beneath 
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some great oak trees. I heard the lisping of the leaves and 
then a sweet voice singing; it sounded almost like the 
_ crooning of birds. 
* Rest you, rest vou, 
Green boughs shade you, 


Kind winds sing you, 
Soothe you, soothe you. 


Sleep you, sleep you, 
No bee hums near you, 
No bird flits above you, 
Dream you, dream you.’ 


And then there slipped out of the trees some merry misty 
maidens, and they danced and danced. I half raised my 
head and they vanished like a flash.” 

So you see the Greeks also recognized the spirit of the 


Ss 





Fig. 1. The Dryad. 


tree. Some of the country people would even place food 
under the trees for the merry Dryads. (Fig. 1.) 


Home of the Dryad 


Now-a-days we do not see the sprite that lives in the © 
tree, but we examine her house very closely. If it’s a 
White Oak, we find a white trunk with a great dome-shaped 
roof. This roof is upheld by stout many-curved arms 
and is covered over with leaves, bright green above and pale 
below. They have deep blunt notches and are arranged so 
that every leaf may get some sunshine. (Fig. 2.) 

The strangest thing about this roof is that it is only used 
in summer. In the fall it becomes a deep red. The twigs 
cover their tips with brown scales and begin to prepare new 
leaves for next summer’s new roof. The leaves then fall 
and the oak is ready for winter storms. These passed, the 
buds unfold and woolly pink leaves appear. With warm 
weather they turn green, and the oak’s new roof is complete. 


Flowers and Acorns 


The oak bears two kinds of flowers on the same tree early 
in the year. Thestaminate flowers grow in catkins (Fig 2a) 
There are eight stamens in a tiny, many-lobed ca/yx 
(Fig. 3) and there are many flowers in “he catkin. The 
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stamens provide the pollen, It is stored away in the two 
pockets of the anthers. These flowers are easily found in 
April or May. 


The other kind, the pistillate flowers, will escape you “ef ; 


you don’t watch out.” They don’t look at all like flowers, 
but like tiny 
pink knobs 
(Fig. 2) on 
the tender 
young shoots. 
All you can 
see is three 
or four pink 
lips peeping 
out of a tiny 
cup (Fig. 4). 
the _— pollen 
falls upon the 
lips, and both 
the cup and 
pistil within 
begin to 
grow. ‘The pistil becomes the nut of 
the acorn and the cup becomes the 
cap of the nut. (Fig.13). The cap 
is interesting for it represents the branch 
of the tree, a branch which instead of 
growing out and unfolding its leaves, 
has been kept short, and hardened that 
it might help to take care of the new 
oak, the baby that is to become a “ lord 
of the forest.” 

For each one of her many acorn chil- 
dren the Mother Oak provides several 
things. She makes them a cap from a 
Fig. 2. Twig of White oak. twig, and a coat from the wall of the 
. Peduncles hearing young Pistil. This horny coat keeps out the 

cups. frost and the snow. In their two seed 

leaves she stores food enough to last 

through the winter and gives to each a tiny root so they 
have only to keep on growing. 

Among the White Oaks, the acorns are dropped at the 
end of about six months, but the Red and Black Oaks do 
not shed their acorns until they are a year and a half old. 








Kinds of Oaks 


There are so many different kinds of oaks that I can only 
tell you about a few. The flowers of 
all are very closely alike. The leaves 
are so variable in shape, while the acorn 
and acorn cups are so constant that the 
acorns are of great importance in finding 
out which oak we are examining. 

The first question is, “Do the acorns 
fall the first or second year?”” The first 
are called annual-fruited, the second, 
biennial-fruited. The annual-fruited 
have usually a sweet kernel, the others, a 





bitter kernel. i 


The Annual-fruited Oaks are of Three 
Kinds 


a THE WHITE OAkKs. The leaves are deeply 
notched with blunt lobes. The one which receives its name, WHITE 
OAK, has a rough cup, shorter than the acorn. It is at its best in the 
Alleghany Mountains. Another, the Mossy-Cup White Oak, also called 
Bur and Overcup Oak, has a fringed scaly cup, which nearly covers the 
acorn. (Figs. 5, 14.) It is more abundant in the prairie region, east 
of the Mississippi River. Its wood is very strong. 

& THe CHESTNUT OAKs. _ These have leaves with coarsely wavy and 
toothed outlines. The Swamp WHITE OAK, which is classed with these, 
has acorns (Fig. 15) borne upon a stem longer than the leaf stem. In 
the CHESINUT OAK the acorns are borne upon stems shorter than the 
leaf stem, or petiole. (Fig 6). 

¢ THE Live Oak. This is a Southern tree and its timbér is invalu- 
able. The leaves are heavy, evergreen and nearly entire. (Figs. 7, 16). 


The Biennial-fruited Oaks 
The peduncis, or stem, bearing the acorns is very short, or even missing. 
It includes 
a THE WILLOW Oaks. 
with globular acorns? 
6 THe Reb Oaks, 


Staminate flower. 
Pistillate flower. 


Fig. 3. 
Fig. 4. 


These have entire, leathery leaves (Fig. 8) 


These have reddish wood and the leaves turn a 
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brilliant red in autumn. 
The leaves are often 
deeply cut, with the tips 
of the lobes bristle-pointed. 
The Rep Oak has a 
shallow cup (Figs. 9, 17) 
and the leaves turn to an 
orange red in autumn. 
The Scartet OAK has 
very ragged leaves, (Fig. 
IO) scarlet in autumn, the 


acorn cup top-shaped, 
rather deep; the kernel 
whitish and bitter; the 


bark gray without, is red- 
dish within. 

¢ THE BLAcK OAK is 
quite near the Scarlet Oak 
in many ways. Its blackish 
bark has an orange-hued 
lining. This oak is valu- 
able for the /anmnin, which 
is used in the manufacture 
of leather. 





(Suggestions to 


Teachers) 
P Oak leaves greatly reduced. 
The story of the % Comeep oak. 6. Chestnut oak. a? Live oak. 
8. Willow oak. 9. Redoak ro. Scarlet oak. 
acorn and the Dryad 11. Water oak. 12. Black Jack oak. 
myth is peculiarly 


adapted to very little people. I would not have you under- 
estimate this myth. That the tree zs alive, should be the 





Acorns — 13. White oak, 14, Overcup oak. 15. Swamp White oak, 
16. Live oak. 17. Red oak, 18. Scarlet oak. 19. Black Jack oak. 
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central point of our knowledge concerning it. The structure 
can be added to this primary conception, but should never 
take its place. Itis but the study of the garment of the 
tree. ‘That the Greeks, and even many of our savage races, 
have such a vivid realization of this fact, appears to me a 
most valuable lesson. The great nature myths are most 
wonderful; wonderful in the great truths they express, and 
in that they came so near the heart of the people. 

The classification given is not to be memorized, but to call 
attention to the chief features. It will serve to identify a 
few of the forms which the children may bring to the 
school-room. Do not attempt to teach about the oak 
without material, leaves and acorns in October or November ; 
leaves and flowers in April or May. 
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Theo's Maple Syrup 
EMMA COOLIDGE WES”oN 


H! Grandma, I’ve had such a good time at the 
sugar lot!”’ cried Theo, This was his first spring 
in the country, and it was a new world to him. 

“] was sleepy, at first, for the sun was only just 
up, and the oxen went so slowly ; but soon we turned from 
the road, and I thought I should tip off the sled; and 
grandpa shoveled the snow so the oxen could get through 
it, and it was so hard that I could run on the top of it; and 
grandpa made holes in the trees and pounded funny sticks 
into them’: and there are holes through the sticks and the 
sap came dropping out through the sticks into the buckets, 
and I helped hang buckets on the nails to catch the sap; 
and we had to stop ’cause the sun grew so warm that we 
went ’way down into the snow, it was so soft; but I had a 
drink of sap, and it was oh! so cool and sweet!” 

Grandma smiled as Theo paused for breath, but he went 
on again. 

“ We saw lots of rabbit tracks, and a little squirrel ran on 
the wall and then up a tree; and grandpa says I may go 
with him to-morrow.” 

It was later when the sugar-makers came home the next 
day ; for after putting out buckets grandpa put on his’ sap- 
yoke, a frame on his shoulders, on which he hung large pails 
of sap; and when the sap had all been brought from the 
buckets to the sugar-house, he started a crackling fire in the 
stone furnace and placed over it the sap-pan, which is like 
an iron sink. 

Into this he strained the sap, filling it up as the sap 
boiled away. m 

How it did foam, filling the sugar-house with sweet steam ! 

* Isn’t it almost sugar?”’ asked Theo. 

** You may try it,” said grandpa, “‘ but don’t get burned.” 

3ut it was only very sweet sap. 

When grandpa was busy with the fire, Theo thought more 
sap should be dipped into the strainer to fill up the pan; 
but when grandpa heard a splash he looked and saw only 
two legs sticking out of the sap barrel. 

There was so little in it that the little boy had fallen in, 
“ head foremost,” trying to reach the sap. 

Theo soon dried his arms and head by the hot fire; and 
grandpa said, “ Now that’s about done!” as he dipped 
some hot syrup into two saucers. 

Then came the luncheon from grandma’s big basket and 
the woodsy syrup made everything delicious. ‘Theo ate the 
syrup from the bottom of the sap-pan with the new pine 
spoon grandpa had whittled for him. 

Grandpa stayed at the sugar house all night and Theo 
stayed, too, and it was great fun. On their way home next 
day the sleigh was upset, and the syrup-jugs were spilled 
into the soft snow; but as nobody was hurt sha? gas great 
fun, too. 

Next day, when grandma was boiling the syrup to make 
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scalloped cakes, such as we see in the store windows she 
asked Theo to get her a dish of clear snow, and he won- 
dered if she knew how to make “snow ice cream.” But 
she put some syrup into the snow and gave it to Theo to 
eat. It grew cool and waxy on the snow and Theo thought 
that was the best of it all. We wish all the boys and girls 
could have all the sport that comes in’“sugaring off” in the 
light spring snows. 


Forest Trees 


Children have you seen the budding 
Of*the trees in valleys low? 
Have you watched it creeping, creeping, 
Up the mountain, soft and slow? 
Weaving there a plush like mantle, 
Brownish, grayish, reddish green, 
Changing, changing, daily, hourly, 
Till it smiles in emerald sheen? 


Have you watched the shades so varied? 
From the little graceful birch, 

Faint and tender to the balsam’s 
Evergreen, so dark and rich? 

Have you seen the quaint mosaics 
Gracing all the mountain-sides, 

Where they, mingling, intertwining, 
Sway like softest mid-air tides?— Sel. 


A visitor at a school during a geography lesson, asked a bright 
boy, ‘* What is the axis of the earth?” 

“An imaginary line passing from one pole to the other, on 
which the earth revolves,” answered he, proudly. 

‘« Yes,” said his examiner, well please, ‘‘ and could you hang 
a bonnet on it?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ Indeed! And what kind of a bonnet?” 

‘* An imaginary bonnet, sir.” 
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Language Story Without Words 


This drawing has been simply outlined that teachers may copy it upon the board. 
talk or write, what will? — Ep. 


Some Uses of Palms in Oriental Life 


The Palm is given as a token of respect from a dutiful 
son to his father. 


A bride walks on strewed palms from her home till she 
meets her bridegroom. 


When a husband dies, the strong, protecting relative or 
friend sends a palm which means, “I will take care of you.”’ 


\ lover sends a branch from the date palm when its 
honey is being gathered, as a mark of his love to the object 
of his affections. 


A friend sends a palm leaf to place over the face of the 
dead, to console the bereaved. 


Palms are waved to victorious heroes. 


In a case of bargaining the last act to transfer property is 
to send a palm. 


It is used as a symbol for uprightness of character because 
it never bends. 


It is a symbol for friendship because it is always green. 


When children are adopted a palm is held over the heads 
of the children to symbolize protection.—EDbiror. 


Violets — The Napoleonic Flower 


During the period of his reverses, Napoleon said to his 
friends on leaving France for Elba, “ I shall return with the 
violets,” and this expression was at once popular with his 
sympathizers. Not only were the flowers worn by the 
Bonapartists, men and women, as a badge, but violet ribbons 
and jewelry in the form of the flower were speedily used to 
display their feelings, and Napoleon was afterward spoken 
of and toasted as “‘ Papa la Violette.’”’ When it was for- 
bidden by law to sell portraits of Napoleon, his friends ingeni- 
ously evaded the proscription by publishing the picture of 
a group of violets with their leaves so arranged that in their 
outlines the profiles of Napoleon, Maria Louise and the King 
of Rome could readily be traced by the initiated. 

Such being the significance attached to the violet, one 
can easily imagine how its popularity increased when Napo- 
leon, having escaped from Elba, entered Paris in triumph on 
March 20, 1815. He had, indeed, returned with the 


If this scene will not make a boy 


violets, and his rejoicing friends decorated themselves with 
the emblematic flower. 

When the end came and Napoleon was about to depart 
for St. Helena, we are told that he gave a violet to an 
English naval officer—an intimation, perhaps, of never-to- 
be-fulfilled hopes of return to his beloved France. During 
the Bourborn ascendancy it was dangerous to wear a violet 
in public, as naturally it continued to be regarded as the 
Napoleonic flower. At the time of the second empire the 
popularity of the violet was again revived, and, singularly 
enough, when Louis Napoleon was a prisoner in the fortress 
of Ham, a package of violet plants having arrived, some of 
the officials were so busy in planting them in pots that the 
prisoner made his escape. This incident probably gave 
further favor to the violet, and during the reign of Napoleon 
III. the violet trade flourished greatly in France, 6,000,000 
bunches, it is stated, being the annual sale in Paris alone. 

At the funeral of Louis Napoleon the coffin was covered 
with violets, and, it is said, the mausoleum at Chiselhurst, 
where his mortal remains repose, is never without a tribute 
of these fragrant blossoms. 


The Hylodes 
(Peeping Frogs) 


The Hylodes! The Hylodes! 
~ Throw up the window-shades ; 

The Hylodes are trooping up 
The meadows and the glades. 

I hear them piping near and far, 
A gleeful band are they, 

Who for a mighty carnival, 
Prepare the joyous way! 

Oh, hear them by the river side, 
And in the shaded rill — 

Their trumpets make the forest ring 
And echo from the hill; 

The rustling reeds and rushes, where 
The mole has built his nest, 

And grasses by the water's edge 
Are startled from their rest. 


— Louis G. Wilson in Lovejoy’s Poetry of the Seasons 


Lowell's Tree-Prayer 


A little of steadfastness, 

Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 

Old oak, give me, — 

That the world’s blasts may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 

While my stone-hearted trunk below 

And firm-set roots unshaken be.- Sel. 
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Syllabus of Geography for 
Primary Grades 


Supt. Henry G. WILLIAMS Marietta Ohio 


HE following outline of topics for primary teachers is 
designed as a suggestive syllabus for teachers who 


teach the subject of geography orally, suited best 
to the needs of the Second, Third, and Fourth 
Grades. 


1. DIRECTION. 
1. How the sun shows direction. 
2. How the stars show direction. 
3. How the compass shows direction. 
4. Describe the compass; review direction by 
means Of questions. 

2. Piatns, HItLs, Mountains AND VALLEYS.— Use the 
knowledge the children have of level fields, hills, and valleys. 
Illustrate by drawings. Have children draw a hill, showing 
top, base, slopes, and attempt definitions of each. What are 
found in valleys? In woods? On mountains? On plains? 
Have the children seen mountains? Plains? Have them 
tell what they saw. 

3. Vapor.— How water is changed to vapor and vapor 
changed to water. Observe a tea-kettle and report. Vapor 
is not necessarily visible. Vapor in even very dry air, such 
as in the school-room. Set a vessel of water somewhere in 
the room, out of the way, and observe it each morning until 
the water has disappeared. Where did the water go? 
Effect of temperature upon evaporation. 

4. CLoups AND Ratn.— How the water gets into the sea, 
and out again. Clouds and fogs studied. How it might 
rain in a kitchen on wash-day in winter. Hail, snow, sleet. 
Poems and stories on snow, etc. 

5. Rivers.— How formed; source and mouth; shape; 
beds and banks ; river systems; how rivers drain the land; 
commerce on rivers; study nearby rivers. Take imaginary 
trips up and down each. Some of the children have traveled 
over these rivers. Describe a ride on a steamboat ; parts of 
a steamboat; building steamboats; officers of a steamboat. 

6. Forms or Lanp.— Review hills, mountains, plains, 
and valleys. Study deserts, prairies, forests, islands, swamps, 
mountain ranges, mountain systems. 

7. Forms or Water.— Brooks, rivers, lakes, seas, gulfs, 


bays. Draw. How water gets into lakes and out again. 
Same of the seas and oceans. 

8. Maps anb Picrures.— Show difference. Draw map 
of schoolroom, of schoolhouse and grounds. Show the 


children a map of the county, of the state, and of the 
United States. 

g. THE EARTH AS A SPHERE.— Now is the time to study 
the earth as a whole, a sphere ; continents and oceans ; land 
and water of the earth. Show by globe the distribution of 
these. Size and shape of the earth. Apparent shape of the 
sky. The sun shining upon the earth, and where the sun 
seems to rise and set. Rotation of the earth. Lines sup- 
posed to be drawn upon the earth — equator, tropics, and 
polar circles (no other names necessary). Zones as shown 
by these lines ; the difference between the zones; the zone 
in which we live. 

10. How THE Lanp 1s Drainep.— Water carried from 
ocean by clouds over the Jand and let fall as rain or snow ; 
how some of it sinks into the ground through soil and 
cracks of rocks, to come out as springs and form brooks. 
Have the children seen springs? Note that much of the 
water that falls to the ground during a rain runs off without 
soaking into the ground— into the streets, brooks, and 
rivers. How water wears away the hills and fills up the 
valleys ; why rivers are usually muddy ; how soil is formed. 

11. Lire ON DIFFERENT PaRTS OF THE EARTH. 

1. Pranr Lire.— The zones reviewed; the seasons 
in each—why the difference. What plants need to 
make them grow. Useful plants and where found. Select 
at least a few of the following for study: cotton, rice, tea, 
coffee, banana, orange, lemon, fig, date, and such others as 
the material of the teacher may suggest, Study how they 
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are grown, gathered, and marketed; climate required for 
each. 

2. ANIMAL LirE.— What animals require; land animals 
and sea animals; more animals in the water than on 
the land ; some large sea animal ; how land animals vary in 
size ; how sea animals vary in size. Teach that birds, fishes, 
reptiles, insects, and worms are animals. What are qaudru- 
peds? Bipeds? Name a number of two-legged animals, 
wild and tame; useful animals, wild and tame; dangerous 
and harmful animals; difference between domesticated 
animals and wild animals; animals that have horns ; animals 
that have feathers ; animals that have fins; animals covered 
with hair; animals that live in the water a part of the time 
and on land a part of the time; animals that cannot live 
out of the water; animals that cannot live in the water; 
animals that can swim, and animals that can not; stories 
about animals. 

3- Human Lire.— 

1. Manworks best and learns most in temperate zones 
—why? Why people in hot countries are lazy. 

2. CLIMATE — what it is, influence of position or dis- 
tance from the equator. Explain about the rays of the sun. 

3- THe Races.—Names and colors ; homes of the races. 
Read Jane Andrew’s “ Seven Little Sisters,” and use in class 
by telling the children about the “sisters,” or by reading 
the stories to them. 

4. CIvILIzaTION. — Savage, 


barbarous, _half-civilized, 


civilized, and enlightened people. How each lives. What 
each does. 
5. OccupaTions.— Business of various kinds; why 


people work; honorable to work; why we have better 
cities, better houses, better schools, better books, etc., than 
our grandfathers had. Manufacturing—a study of the manu- 
facturing of your town or city ; things we get that were manu- 
factured somewhere else. Commerce — how we get our tea, 
coffee, sugar, pepper, etc. ; who are engaged in commerce? 
Mining — getting coal, iron, salt, (sometimes by mining — 
how about it down on the Kanawha River?) How we get 
oiland gas. Agriculture — who are engaged in agriculture ? 
What products are obtained from the farm and garden? 

6. How PropLe are GOvERNED.— How it is at home, 
at school, in the city, and in the state. Why people must 
have rules to follow in obedience. 

12. Maps anpD How to Stupy THEM. 

1. What maps are; their use. 

2. Lines on maps.— Equator, tropics, polar circles ; 
lines between countries; lines are imaginary; how rivers 
are marked ; how coast lines are shown ; how mountains are 
shown. 

3. How to tell capes, bays, gulfs, islands, etc. 

4. How to tell directions on maps; how to locate 
places. 

13. MISCELLANEOUS Topics.— All geographical terms in 
the reader studied; a study of foods in various lands; 
clothing in various lands ; houses or homes in various lands. 
Use this material in language lessons. Go slowly, and 
be sure that you have an inéferesfed attention. 


“Pretty Dresses” 


Before pretty pictures are hung on the walls of the 
school-room, why not hang pretty dresses on the woman 
teachers of our schools? — George Weeks Sanford 


Why not say that before teachers can hang pretty dresses 
over their shoulders, they must receive better pay than many 
of them do to-day ? — Editor Journal of Education 


Thank you, Mr. Winship.— Primary Education 


A little girl from town was staying with some country cousins 
who live onafarm. At breakfast one morning she saw on the 
table a dish of honey, and reg»rded this as an opportunity to 
show her country cousins that she knew something of country 
life after all. Looking at the dish of honey, she said, carelessly : 
‘* Ah, I see you keep a bee.” 
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Germination of an Acorn 


(From Prof. J. C. Arthur, Purdue University Leaflet) (Teachers must have sprouted acorns to illustrate its germination.—Ep.) 


the woods some, days ago, and threw them 

into a dish of water to rinse off the dirt. 

Being a warm day, although in February, 
I had taken a stroll to enjoy the springlike air 
and see what could be picked up of interest. 

Under the trees, among dead leaves I found 
quantities of acorns, some still in their scaly 
cups, just as they grew upon the trees, and 
more yet that had dropped out of the cups 
and now showed the large round scar where 
they had been attached. Most of the acorns 
were well covered with fallen leaves and snugly 
enough tucked away from cold winds and 
weather. Of course, every one knows that 
there is a plant inside of the acorn, because 
we all have been told that “great oaks from 
little acorns grow.” 

I now noticed for the first time that about 
half of the acorns I had thrown into the water 
when I came from the woods had sunk to the 
bottom, and others floated. I cut into some 
of them and found that the ones that floated 
were quite brown and dead inside, and some 
had white worms in them; not exactly worms 
either, but larve that will probably change into 
some kind of insects. I intend to plant the 
rest of the floating acorns in a box of dirt, and 
tie a piece of mosquito netting over the top 
of the box. If I keep the box in a warm 
room, and do not have it too wet or too dry, 
the insects ought to come out after a time, and 
as they can not get away, I shall be able to see 
what they look like. There may be a good 
many kinds that like to eat acorns; we shall 
see. 

The acorns that went to the bottom of the 
water I planted in a box of soil in a sunny win- 
dow, and they are already coming up. The 
young oak as it comes through the ground is a 
rather curious plant. It is a slender stalk, with- 
out leaves at first, at least not true leaves, but 
with a number of small scales, set in pairs. 
The upper end is bent over as it comes from 
the ground, which is a way it has to protect the 
growing end from injury when pushing up 
through the rough soil. It is as if a boy should 
lift up a cellar door from beneath by putting 
his shoulder to it so as not to injure his head. 
Potatoes when they are coming through the 
ground, do the same thing, and many other 
plants. 

More curious things yet are going on under 
ground. Dig up some of the young plants and 
wash off the dirt. It was fortunate that I planted 
them in a deep box, for what long straight 
roots they have, ever so much longer than the 
stems. Some that have just started to grow 
show that the root comes out of the seed first, 
and grows straight down into the soil, with only 
very few small side roots. 

The root always breaks out at the same end 
of the seed and the shell usually splits so as to 
make three points. Why three points, rather 
than any other number? It has been found 
out that when the acorn is very young, still in 
the flower (it may be you never saw oak flowers 
— look for them in the spring), there are three 
parts to it, and two plantlets, emdryos, to each 
part, all too small to be seen except with a 
strong microscope. One embryo usually gets 
ahead of the others, and grows so fast that it 
fills the whole acorn, and the other five perish 
for want of room. Sometimes two embryos 
grow ; and by hunting long enough one might 
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find an acorn with two kernels, that is, with two 
grown embryos. Even three might be found, 
and possibly more, even as many as six in one 
acorn; but it would be far more difficult than 
finding four-leaved clovers. If you come across 
two or three young oaks coming up together in 
the woods, dig down and see if they come 
from one acorn. 

Now, pull off the three valves of the acorn 
shell and the kernel separates into two parts. 
It is not hard to see that these are really two 
very thick leaves on short, flat stalks, and that 
the stem grows from between them. The seed 
leaves are called cotyledons and they are of all 
sizes and shapes in different sorts of seeds. 
When thickened they hold food for the young 
plant, until it can get well established with roots 
in the soil, and leaves spread out to the light. 
So what is food for squirrels and worms, and 
small boys and girls, is food for young oaks. 
Thus plants and animals evidently like the same 
kind of food, and thrive on it. 

If some of the acorns are uncovered as soon 
as they start to grow, and the shell pulled off, 
the cotyledons will spread apart after awhile 
and turn green. But they never look very much 
like ordinary leaves, for their greatest use is to 
hold the food for the little plant, stored up by 
the parent oak, and not to make new food. 

I have noticed that the exposed cotyledons 
have not only turned green, but they are quite 
red in places. And I see that the young stems 
are decidedly red, too, now that one’s attention 
is directed to the matter. Red is sometimes 
called a warm color, and such it is in very fact ; 
for the stems and leaves retain more of the sun’s 
heat when they are red. So that many voung 
shoots in the early spring, before settled warm 
weather arrives, are red to help them keep 
warm enough to grow well. 

It is very interesting to start different kinds 
of seeds, and see how they behave in germin- 
ation. Peas will be found to have many resem- 
blances to acorns in their mode of growth. 
The two thick cotyledons normally stay under- 
ground, and there are scale leaves on the young 
stem before the true foliage leaves appear. 
Don’t forget to compare the roots, the way the 
stem pushes through the soil, and the color. 
The pea has no hard shell, but it has a skin to 
protect it, which becomes soft when soaked. 
By looking in the acorn we shall find that the 
kernel really has a skin about it, only it is thin, 
brown and papery. Then if we remember that 
the pea grew in a pod that was dry and hard 
when ripe, we shall see that the acorn and the 
pea are more alike than appeared at first ; even 
the half-dozen peas in a pod only show that 
more grew up than in the case of the acorn. 

Plant some scarlet runner beans, and some 
common field beans. The first behave quite 
like peas, but the second carry their cotyledons 
up into the air, and turn them into quite fair 
foliage leaves, but not at all the shape of the 
leaves that follow. Try some pumpkin, tomato 
and onion seed, and notice the different ways 
they adopt to establish the young plant. These 
seeds can be planted at any time during the 
year, while the germination of acorns can not 
be readily observed except during winter and 
spring. 

In the case of corn there are differences that 
are not clear at first. The seed remains 
underground and acts as a source of food 
supply for the plantlet. 
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Merry Rain 


Sprinkle, sprinkle, comes the rain, 
Tapping on the window-pane! 
Trickling, coursing, 
Cfowding, forcing, 
Tiny rills 


To the dripping window-sills. 


Laughing raindrops, light and swift 

Through the air they fall and sift, 
Dancing, tripping, 
Bounding, skipping 
Through the street, 

With their thousand merry feet. 





The Seven Little Sisters 
Tiny Homes Made by the Children 


THE EpITor 


" , i ERE are the homes of the Seven Little Sisters.” 

It was at a hand-work exhibit of the primary 
schools of Minneapolis and I turned to see what 
the speaker meant. 

Yes, here in very truth were miniature representations of 
the home life of the famous Seven Little Sisters, so charmingly 
introduced by Jane Andrews to other little people the wide 
world over. 

Mrs. Ames of the Adams School, Minneapolis, (teacher in 
highest primary grade) had planned these unique representa- 
tions and her children had helped her with a zeal and 
enthusiasm born of a love for the unknown little sisters across 
the sea. It would be a delight to every reader of Primary 
EpucaTion, to hear Mrs. Ames tell of the beginnings of this 
work, and how her children imagined and suggested far 
beyond her expectations. It will be difficult to describe on 
paper these little framework structures and what they con- 
tained, but I will try to give an idea of them. 


Gemila, Child of the Desert 


A little flat framework of wood 18x12 inches, with narrow 
molding around the edge; this was the foundation for the 
desert home. The boys and girls of the school made it, 
bringing saws and other tools from home. It was filled with 
common white sand which the boys had brought from the 
river. 

Across one corner of this little framework is the little tent 
covered with red cloth striped with black. The curtains at 
the opening were of gay calico of Oriental pattern. One 
little girl had brought tiny cushions of Oriental stripe for the 
tent and another added a little home-made “rug” which 
she had braided herself. 

At the front sits Abdel Hassan. He is a clothes-pin with 
his legs cut off so he could sit. His face is painted brown, 
his head covered with a white cloth according to the fashion 
of the country and fastened about the neck with a bit of 
tinsel. AQ little girl had made his pipe of tiny copper wire. 
It dropped as low as his waist and had a little wooden bowl. 
The tent is beside an oasis. There is a spring of water in 
the oasis, shown by a bit of looking-glass; and there are 
rocks and trees about it. One tall palm tree, made of a fir 
stick and green tissue paper, rises from the oasis. 

In the foreground an Arab chief, also of clothes-pin manu- 
facture, is mounted upon a wooden horse (seven inches 
long) cut by one of the children. The horse is harnessed 
with gay trappings. A stirrup was made of a bent safety-pin. 
One child had brought a tin camel which was also gayly 
dressed. A camel driver stands beside it, in a long striped 
dress tied about the waist with tinsel cord. Gemila—a 
little doll in a blue striped dress — sits in the sand. Behind 
her stands her servant dressed in the costume of the 
country. 


Imaginary Journeys 


Before beginning this representation of foreign life, Mrs. 
Ames worked up the matter of traveling with children who 
had never seen a sleeping car. A “sleeper” was built up 
right in the school-room with chairs, and they were shown 


In the woods, by sprig and spray, 

To the roots, they find their way; 
Rushing, creeping, 
Doubling, leaping, 
Down they go. 

To the waiting life below.— Sel. 


how the beds were made up. They obtained “ folders” 
from railroads, chose their own routes, looked up time-tables 
and bought tickets. In going to see Gemila, they stopped 
at Niagara Falls, went to New York city and spent a day in 
Central Park, saw Cleopatra’s Needle, and learned about it; 
(it was election time and one boy confounded Mark Antony 
with Mark Hanna) ; went to Wall street; saw the gold in 
the sub-treasury ; visited Tiffany’s; saw Bartholdi’s statue, 
Liberty Enlightening the World, in the harbor ; took a North 
German Lloyd steamer to begin their journey to the desert of 
Sahara; (took one whole school day in describing and 
getting used to the steamer through pictures and descrip- 
tions) ; had an interesting sea-trip, seeing things on and 
under the water; landed in Gibraltar after six days; saw 
Rock of Gibraltar with 4000 cannon sticking their heads out ; 
(compared the Rock of Gibraltar with the Minneapolis 
court house tower) ; took Spain on the trip and told about 
Columbus, the Alhambra, Seville, Alcazar, and the house of 
Cesar; (“This was language work,” said Mrs. Ames, in 
telling me about it, and added, “ We met Cesar all over 
Europe — they were always pleased to see him — he’s an 
old friend ;’’) then to.Madrid, and talked about bull-fights 
to show progress in civilization; (this was before the 
Spanish war, or they would have added other things to 
Spain) ; then to Italy, Rome, St. Peter’s, the Vatican — they 
spent a good deal of time at the Vatican, and talked of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, and had many of their pictures 
to look at; they visited the catacombs — they liked that 
visit — talked of Romulus and Remus, Nero and the early 
Christians ; read them a little from Quo Vadis (the children 
are all going to Rome when they get big) ; then ta Naples and 
saw Pompeiian relics and the street life of Naples (shown by 
pictures and library books) ; then to Venice with St. Mark’s 
church and the gondolas; then to Greece — (“I thought I 
never should get those children away from Greece,” said 
Mrs. Ames) — where they talked of Greek heroes, battles, 
myths, sports, and the personal cleanliness of the Greeks: 
(here they were read some things from Byron) ; the Acrop- 
olis was visited and they were shown pictures of the Venus 
di Milo; (this sent the children to the Minneapolis public 
library to see the full figure of the statue.) After fighting 
the battle of Thermopyle over again, they crossed the 
Mediterranean to Alexandria in Egypt and learned the 
history of that city, and this brought out Cleopatia again ; 
then through Cairo, and through the narrow streets where 
the women were looking through the lattice and walking 
veiled through the streets; they saw the sphinx and visited 
the pyramids; were greatly interested in the hieroglyphics 
and went to see the mummies ; (this sent them to the library 
again to see the real mummies.) 

And here at Cairo they met Gemila and her father! 
They were there on a visit to sell gum. The children 
traveled back with them to the desert; they lived in the 
tent with them, ate with them, played with them, and saw 
what a desert life was like. 


There, teachers, what do you think of that as a prepara- 
tion for reading about Gemila in the “ Seven Little Sisters ?”’ 
I have jotted it down as nearly as I can remember as Mrs. 
Ames gave it to me hurriedly in a little school interval. 
She did not tell it to me for publication but because I was 
interested. Next month I will give the construction of the 
tiny homes of the other little sisters, as they stood in a row 
—each one well worth a visit and a photograph — if I had 
been equal to a snapshot, 
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Bluebird 


Winged lute that we call a Bluebird, 
You blend in a silver strain 
The sound of the laughing waters, 
The sound of spring’s sweet rain, 
The voice of the wind, the sunshine, 
And fragrance of blossoming things, 
Ah! you are a poem of April, 
That God endowed with wings. 
— Eben E. Rexford 


Bird Life* 
Winning the Mate 


MARY MANN MILLER Brooklyn N. Y. 


branch, calling as loud as he could, with his wings 

spread and every feather standing on end you would 

think him crazy, wouldn’t you? But if you look again, 
vou might see that as he hopped up and down, he was all 
the time getting nearer another bird of the same kind, which 
quietly moved away as he moved up. Then perhaps you 
might guess that this bird had not gone out of his mind but 
was trying to win a mate. Or he might be trying to please 
the bird that was already his mate. 

Weare not quite sure yet whether a bird has a new mate 
every year or not. But the wise men are beginning to think 
that many remain mated for life. It is very hard to find out 
because all birds look so much alike to us that we don’t 
remember Mr. and Mrs. Robin as we do Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith. But whether it is a new mate or an old one, in 
either case she must be shown what a fine fellow he is. 

There are several ways of doing this. One is by dress. 
With many species, the male bird wears gayer colors than 
his mate, especially in the spring when he wants to look his 
best. He may be only brighter, as are the robin and blue- 
bird, or he may change his suit altogether for one much finer 
than his mate’s, as do the scarlet tanager and the American 
goldfinch. These two birds wear dull colors in winter much 
like what their mates always wear, but in spring they are 
gorgeous— the tanager in black and scarlet, and the gold- 
finch in black and gold. ‘Then again they may be dressed 
in brighter colors always, as is the cardinal grosbeck. 

When the bird is dressed in these fine feathers he must 
find some way of showing them.off. So he spreads his 
wings and tail, struts about, and sometimes dances before 
his shy little mate. Once I saw a red-winged blackbird 
dancing all by himself on a flat rock. He held his wings 
away from his body, and spread them so as to show every 
bit of the scarlet and yellow on the shoulders. Then he 
took little skipping dancing steps, making funny noises all 
the time. I suppose his mate was hidden in some bush 
where she could see how handsome he looked in his beauti- 
ful glossy black and red and gold. 

Sometimes a bird looks very comical to us in his efforts 
to please his mate. Someone tells a funny story about the 
way an owlacted. He fluffed up and rumpled his feathers, 
and then he sidled along the branch toward his mate, bow- 
ing solemnly. When he reached her he gently touched and 
stroked her bill with his own. Then they flew away to- 
gether. 

Besides showing off their fine feathers, birds please their 
mates by singing to them. They sing most and best in the 
spring ; and some don’t sing at all except at this time. In 
the next three months, April, May and June, you may expect 
to hear the finest bird-songs. 

You may hear what are called “ flight songs” when the 
bird flies out or up into the air, singing all the time. Every- 
body knows how the bobolink circles out over the meadow, 
singing madly. But not many have found out that several 
other birds sing while flying too. ‘The little indigo bird has 
a remarkable way of doing this. He flies straight up into 
the air without making a sound, and then turning, he comes 
down like a shot, sending out his song so fast that the notes 
fairly tumble over one another. He often does this just at 


| you should see a bird hopping up and down on a 
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sunset, and this is the time, too, to listen and watch for the 
evenbird’s flight song. 

Then some birds have a whisper song, the catbird for 
one. You may hear it sometime when you are sitting very 
quietly near a thicket such as the catbird likes to nest in. 
When you hear the first soft note from behind you, don’t 
turn around quickly, for that will scare the singer away ; 
but keep perfectly still for a minute, and then turn your 
head very slowly, until you can catch a glimpse of the saucy 
fellow flirting his tail. 

April is a busy month for one who loves to watch the 
birds. For while some of them are showing off their pretty 
feathers, and singing and dancing to their mates— the 
earlier arrivals are already nesting, and others are coming 
every day from the south. You must be everywhere at once 
to see and hear all of their goings-on. 
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The Catbird. 
( Beal, bulletin 54, Division of Orni hology, U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


In this neighborhood, the catbird is one of the April 
comers. I suppose you have all heard this bird’s call, but I 
wonder how many know his beautiful song, his pretty saucy 
ways and his frendliness? I wish every one of you would 
try to get well acquainted with the catbird this month. You 
will never be sorry for it. 

He is slate-colored, with a black cap, and a patch of dull 
red feathers under his tail. He is a little smaller than the 
robin, and a little larger than the English sparrow. You 
can see him in the city parks, and if you are so lucky as to 
live in the country, perhaps he may spend the summer with 
you, and raise his family in your yard. But he won’t do 
this unless you have some thick bushes like syringa and 
lilac, in which the nest can be built. 

Another bird that comes in April is the least flycatcher, a 
little cousin of the phoebe I spoke of last month. He is 
dressed much like phoebe, in greenish brown on the back 
and lighter below, but he has what phcebe has not, two 
white wing-bars and a white eye-ring. Even though he is 
much smaller, you would know in a moment that he is 
phcebe’s cousin by his big head, and his way of sitting up 
very straight and flopping his tail. But instead of seeing 
him on the roof as we do pheebe, the least flycatcher, or 
chebec, as he is often called, will be found in the orchard, 
where he perches on a dead twig saying “‘ Che-dec ! Che-dec |” 

The song sparrow’s little cousin, the chipping sparrow, is 
another April bird. You will see him on the path and lawn 
close to the house; and his tiny horse-hair nest may be 
placed in the vines over the porch. You will know that he 
is a sparrow by his short stout bill, and his brown streaked 
back; and you can tell him from the song sparrow you 
heard about last month because he has no spots on his 
breast, and wears a chestnut cap. 

You can surely get acquainted with these three birds 
this month; and I wish you may be lucky enough to hear 
one of the flight songs, and to see some of the other queer 
doings, that go on all about in April. 
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Arbor Day Invitation 





The original card of which the above is a photograph, 
is of the actual silver maple wood, cut transversely to 
show the beautiful grain, very thin and delicate in texture, 
and of a light brown color. It is impossible to give any 
adequate representation of these cross-section cards. But 
the teachers who send for them as a unique medium of 
invitation to Arbor Day exercises will feel amply repaid. 
And the children! ‘They will be in the “seventh heaven ”’ 
to write their own invitation on these blank cards of “ real 
wood” and to add a little drawing or hand-painting in the 
corner. A penny apiece would be forthcoming from the 
‘poorest comer.” And there is a beautiful appropriateness 
in this woodsy invitation that will appeal to everybody. 

The price of the cards shown above with the same 
amount of printing, (not necessarily the same words) would 
be $1.00 per 100 cards. Blank cards would be less. Discount 
for quantities. Address Mr. Romeyn B. Hough, Lowville, 
N. Y.—£d. 


Egg Shell Farming 
< 
(From Bureau of Nature Study Cornell University Ithaca N Y.) 


My Dear Teacher: 

Egg-shell farming is a very fascinating method for 
interesting lower grade pupils in plant life. Egg-shells from 
the breakfast table are available for the purpose. If broken 
well towards the small or taper end of the egg, greater 
capacity for earth and root-growth will be afforded. Potting- 
earth from the florist’s will probably be the most available 
source of supply for schools in densely populated districts. 
Whenever practicable, field excursions for such a supply will 
add much to the interest of the pupils, and the oppor- 
tunity for observation can be made of great value as well. 
Any bit of woods or thicket, where the wind has for years 
driven the leaves and left them to rot, gives good material 
for this purpose. Rotten leaves mixed with soil should be 
chosen, and not rotted leaves alone. We suggest that the 
child be instructed to fill the shell with soil and plant 
the seeds, for the more he does in the undertaking, the 
greater will be his interest. He should be made to under- 
stand that the shells he fills and plants are his farms, and he 
must write his name on them for identjfication. After being 
filled, planted and labelled, the shells can be massed in a 
window seat for watering and light. They can be dis- 
tributed to the desks of the owners for study and admiration 
whenever the teacher desires. The spirit of emulation for 
best results in plant growth can be engendered among all 
the egg-shell farmers. The question of the number of shells 
that shall be allotted to each pupil can be left to the 
discretion of the teacher. The variety of seeds that can be 
sown to advantage is quite general, but if the teacher feels 
the need of aid in the undertaking, we suggest that squash 
seed be planted and that our Leaflet No. 1 (How a Squash 
gets out of the Seed) be consulted. The fact that the 
capacity of the egg-shell will not take the plant to maturity 
need not be deplored. Children like change, and the life 
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history of nearly all plants covers a period too long for 
maintaining a juvenile interest on a high key. It is better 
to have change and to carry on the study by sections. 
Logical connection is more practical in the higher grades. 


JouHn W. SPENCER 


When Hannah Came to School 


JEAN SALISBURY 


It was a dismal morning in March. A rap was heard on 
the door of the one primary room in the village of Q—, 
Miss R— opened it and there was Hannah, a short, fat. 
India rubber doll. Pinned to her little dress was this note: 
Dear Miss R ? 

Please let me come to your school, I want the children to love 
and take care of me.—HANNAH. 

After the note was read Hannah was given a warm recep- 
tion by the little people who began at once to love her and 
wanted to hold her “ just a little bit.” Soon she was placed 
upon the desk and until recess the children worked hard to 
earn the right to play with Hannah. If a dispute arose or 
anyone became angry at recess or noon Hannah had to 
come right back to her place on Miss R—’s desk and 
remain there until the next recess. 

But it was in the afternoon that the real care of Hannah 
commenced. From a box — just before four — Miss R— 
brought out a tiny bed made of a cigar box with spools 
glued on for legs. ‘The bed was made up with white sheets, 
pillow case and blanket and a fancy pieced quilt and white 
spread. On the foot of the bed hung a night-dress for 
Hannah. A little boy was very proud when selected to turn 
the covers down, but turned down only one sheet. Then 
Miss R— explained why Hannah should sleep between 
sheets and pron ised a talk on cotton and wool for to-morrow. 
Very carefully a little girl removed Hannah’s clothes and 
tucked her into bed. 

The next morning every one was present to see Hannah 
dressed. The school-room was very quiet, as Miss R— 
wanted Hannah to sleep until nine. During morning 
exercises Hannah was taken up and given a bath by one 
little boy while a little girl turned the bed down to air. 
Another little girl dressed Hannah while a boy made up the 
bed. Later in the day when the children grew restless they 
sung Hannah to sleep. Every morning Hannah had her 
bath and twice a week she had a clean suit of clothes and a 
clean dress —oftener, if needed. Hannah always wore 
white, in order that the dirt might be seen, so at first it took 
a great many dresses. Soon little hands and dresses too, 
became cleaner so as not to dirty Hannah. What Hannah 
did towards improving the children at home is not known; 
but in years to come there will be littie people better cared 
for because Hannah came to school. 





Longfellow and the Lilacs 


Every year when the lilac buds begin to burst their 
sheaths and until the full-blown clusters have spent them- 
selves in the early summer air, the remembrance of Long- 
fellow — something of his presence — wakes with us in the 
morning and recurs with every fragrant breeze. ‘“ Now is 
the time to come to Cambridge,’’ he would say, “ the lilacs 
are getting ready to receive you.’’ It was the most natural 
thing in the world that he should care for this common 
flower, because in spite of a fine separateness from dusty 
levels which every one felt who approached him, he was first 
of all a seer of beauty in common things and a singer to the 
universal heart.— Authors and Friends 


A little girl who attends a Maine public school has quite an idea 
of nobility, as was evidenced by her reply to her teacher. The 
class had been reading about the king’s family. The teacher, 
wishing to inculcate the correct idea of royal descent, said: 
‘« Now, children, f the king and queen had a son, what would he 
be?” ‘* The jack,” was the quick response. 
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Nature Study by Months _ II* 
April 


Marie L. SaniaL New York City 


EFORE starting on our second expedition let us 
B ‘pause a few moments before our garden on the 
window-sill. 

The arrow arum has but slightly developed. _Its 
leaves, however, have begun to assume a characteristic arrow 
shape and are now forming a circle from the centre of which 
is to issue a green flower envelope, similar in shape to the 
bud of the calla previously observed. 

The saxifrage shows a more rapid progress. The bud 
which we noticed at the centre of the rosette formed by 
its leaves when we planted it, has expanded into a cluster of 
small white flowers, star-like and very perfect, supported on 
a long hairy stalk. ° 

But Arbor Day is drawing near and special attention is 
naturally drawn to the infant trees in our nursery. 

If the willow twigs have not al! sent out rootlets at the 
lower joints, they will surely do so shortly ; so that, when 
the great day comes, each child may have an infant tree of 
his own which he should be encouraged to take home, plant 
and nurse. His interest will be maintained and his faculty 
of expression stimulated if in the ensuing weeks brief reports 
are called for concerning the progress of the twigs. 

Although trees are planted on that day by school children 
throughout the country, most city tots know nothing of the 
pleasure attending a celebration of this character, while their 
country cousins immediately lose sight of the nursling 
which they have confided to Mother Earth. The maple 
seedling in our window-sill garden will provide a needed sub- 
stitute in the crowded city and a valuable supplement in the 
rura: town. Some of them should be planted with proper 
ceremony in a box of soil. Growing before us and confined 


with us between the school-walls they will reflect the growth <—— 
peg: 


The development of the second set of leaves, plaited like ~ oe 
smai! fans and utterly unlike the seed-leaves, will soon _ >_.\ 


of their freer fellows. 


afford material for observation. 


Outside, wherever the environment permits, the develop- _~ 
ment of some other trees may also be perceived and availed” =~ 
of for school purposes. ‘The horse-chestnut, for instance,- ~ - ee 
with its thickly varnished scales, woolly-gloved leaves and _ —~ 


horse-shoe shaped scars; the tulip tree, with its flat, brown 
buds, delicate leaves like small banners, compactly folded 
over the stem, can be made to yield an abundant supply of 
suggestive objects for Nature Study. 

On our April excursion the new flowers which will attract 
our attention are the arbutus, the hepatica, the blood-root, 
the spring beauty and the adder’s tongue (or dog’s tooth 
violet. ) 

Arbutus (or Mayflower) 


Peering chrough the dry leaves or peeping from under the 
edge of a snow-bank blossoms the shell-tinted trailing- 
arbutus, fairest of spring flowers. 

Rip Van Winkle would never have been able to guess 
what month it was by looking at this plant, for the round, 
stiff, leathery leaves are evergreen and the blossoms have 
been formed since November last. They bloom about April 
15th in parts of New England. Mayflowers in April? Does 
not this seem paradoxical? This was the earliest flower to 
greet the Pilgrims at Plymouth after their first severe winter 
in America, and they honored it accordingly by giving it 
the name of the ship which had carried them here. The 
fact that another plant (a bush honeysuckle long ago im- 
ported from Japan to England) already bore the same 
popular name, did not intefere with their botanical nomen- 
clature. 

Whittier’s poem excels any scientific description that I 
have ever read : 


“ Sad Mayflower! watched by winter stars, 
And nursed by winter gales, 
With petals of the sleeted spars, . 
And leaves of frozen sails.” 


* Copyrighted, 1899, by Marie L. Sanial 
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Analyzing the botanical name, Zfigaa repens (repens- 
trailing ; ¢/7-upon ; g@a-the earth) we find that it refers to 
the habit of the plant which trails along the earth in close 
mats. The stems, bristly with rusty hairs, take root here 
and there, giving rise to new plants. The tube of the 
corolla is lined with hairs which are supposed to prevent 
pilfering insects from helping themselves to the copious 
amount of honey at the base. This honey is advertised by 
its delicate perfume. 


Hepatica (or Liverwort) 


When we find the arbutus, sometimes on the side of the 
same half-melted snow-drift we may chance upon the dainty 
blossom of the hepatica. Have you to teach shades and 
tints of purple? Here is a rare opportunity. Compare 
these flowers with the choicest packet of colored squares. 
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Fig. 1. ‘“‘ Half-vent’rin’ liverworts with furry coats.” 


Where will you find in all the gamut paper to match these 
exquisite blues and violets? The stems and bracts are 
covered with as soft and as furry a coat as that which we saw 
in the pussy willow. Of what use is it? 

As one by one the sepals fall, the green pistils are left in 
their three-cornered bronze casket. These are the plant’s 
jewels, as precious to it as were to Cornelia of old, her own 
children. (Fig. 1.) 

We may dig up several hepaticas and plant them in the 
class-room. ‘They will reward us year after year by sending 
up blossoms and frequently maturing fruit. 


‘* Lodged in sunny cleft, 
Where the cold breezes come not, blooms alone 
The little wind-flower, whose just opened eye 
Is blue as the spring heaven it gazes at— 
Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 
With unexpected beauty, for the time 
Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar.” 


So sang Bryant in “A Winter Piece,” and although the 
term wind-flower is generally applied to the wood-anemone 
—a white starry flower which blooms later — we realize 
from the description that he refers to the hepatica. As the 
echoes of the March winds have not yet died away we 
sympathize with him in poetic license. 

Not more common are the names blue anemone and 
squirrel cup, occasionally given by some persons to this 
plant. The most general appellation is that of liverleaf or 
liverwort (hepatica.) In justification of this popular name 
we have only to look at the liver shaped leaves, in many 
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cases splotched and blotched with red, the under surface of 
maroon. 

The leathery leaves seen now have persisted all winter as 
did those of the saxifrage and arbutus. After the blossom- 
ing time, new leaves, soft, daintily folded, down-covered, will 
appear from the center to take the place of the older leaves, 
whose work is now over. 


Blood-root 
In the “ Biglow Papers” by Lowell, Hosea Biglow says: 


“T, country-born an’ bred, know where to find 
Some blooms that make the season suit the mind, 
An’ seem to metch the doubtin’ blue-bird’s notes,— 
Half-vent’rin’ liveworts in fur:y coats, 
Blood-roots whose rolled up leaves ef you oncurl, 
Each on em’s cradle to a baby pearl,—” 


In the illustration (Fig. 2) the white pearl is seen emerg- 
iug from the tightly twisted leaf which has protected well 
until now the frag- 
ile white blossom. 
The flower expands 
gradually into a 
star-shape and dis- 
plays in the center 
a green pod sur- 
rounded by a thick 
circlet of golden 
stamens (Fig. 2). 
The duration of the 
flower is brief, but 
alter the petals 
have fallen much 
may be learned 
by observing the 
changes and rela- 
tive growth of leaf 
and _ ipod. The 
fugacious flower re- 
minds us of its 
near relative, the 
Oriental Poppy of 
our gardens. When 
cultivated the blood 
root is extremely 
handsome but loses 
much of its native 
delicacy. 

While the blos- 
som is a type of 


snowy purity, the _ 
<— Fig. 2. ** Blood-roots whose rolled-up leaves if you uncurl, 
root-stock is filled Each on ’em’s cradle to a baby pearl.” 





with a reddish juice 
‘which exudes when broken, inflicting a bright orange stain 
upon everything with which it comes in contact. ‘There is 
a contrast which inclines us to philosophize on “ getting at 
the root of things.” 

The Indian Medicine Men professed a great belief in the 
“ Doctrine of Signs.” They believed that the Great Spirit 
had placed on every plant some mark by which its use could 
be distinguishéd. Accordingly, the blood-root was supposed 
to be a positive cure for hemorrhage. 


The Spring Beauty 


In the spring of the year it is quite fitting that we should 
go back to the early life of this country which may be 
looked upon as its spring. 

The arbutus recalled the Pilgrims; the spring beauty 
recalls the Indians, who valued highly this little plant not 
only because of the crisp, nut-like taste of its underground 
stem but because of its beauty. ‘They have handed down to 
us a pretty legend, immortalized by the “ Children’s Poet” 
in “ Hiawatha,” under the heading “The White Man’s 
Foot.” A version may also be found in “ Emerson’s Indian 
Myths.” 

Mighty Peboan, the winter, scatters around with lavish 
hand many snowy crystal stars. When, melted by the 
breath of spring, he is obliged to retreat, he leaves some of 
these behind him. ‘They are the spring beauties — the 
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Indian Miskodeed — blushing that they have been forgotten. 
Helen Grey Cone in a poem which again takes us back to 
the early settlement of the country gives a different account : 


The Spring Beauties 


The Puritan spring beauties were freshly clad for church 

A thrush, white-breasted, sat singing on his perch, 

Happy be, for fair are ye, the gentle singer told them, 

When presently a buff-coat bee came fussing up to scold them, 
Vanity, oh vanity, young maids beware of vanity. 


The sweet-faced maidens trembled with pretty pink blushes 
Convinced that it was wicked to listen to the thrushes— 

And so that shady afternoon as I chanced that way to pass, 
They hung their little bonnets down and looked into the grass, 
All because the buff-coat bee lectured them so saucily 

Vanity, oh vanity, young maids beware of vanity.” 


The children will enjoy the symbolism and understand 
well from the poem the habit of the plant. The pink lines, 
“ the blushes,”’ are the honey-guides which, by converging, 
point the way to the nectar at the base of each petal. The 
hanging down of the bonnets is due to the susceptibility of 
the flower to the sun’s influence. Allow the children to 
remove their plants or bunches of flowering spring beauties 
to a dark portion of the room. If the flowers are open they 
will close. They are as fickle as the sun himself on an 
April day. 

The thick flattened rootstock, from which arises the weak 
stem with its thin, grass-like leaves, is called a corm. 
(Fig. 3.) 

Adder’s Tongue 


The “Doctrine of Signs” invested also the Adder’s 
Tongue with great medicinal qualities. Because the two 
leaves were somewhat tongue-shaped and mottled with 
brownish spots after the fashion of an adder’s back, tradition 
had it that a plaster of the leaves applied to a wound made 
by a snake would extract its poison. 

The leaves arise from a swollen underground mass, called 
a bulb, situated six or more inches below the ground. If 
held up to the light, they show veins which run only in one 
direction. _ No network caused by crossing veins is to be 
seen. Rising from between the leaves is a long stalk bear- 
ing at the end a bell-shaped, yellow flower, the sepals of 
which curl back in the sunshine. The honey sacs are 


‘indicated by the spots at the base of the petals. It is a 


member of the lily family and reminds one of a dwarf, 
delicate, faded tiger-lily. 

Burroughs has suggested the pretty name of fawn lily from 
the spotted leaves which have an alert look. This would be 
a decided im- 
provement on the 
misleading term 
usually applied, 
namely, ‘dog’s 
tooth violet.” 
That it is not a 
violet is self-evi- 
dent. The “‘dog’s 
teeth”’ are pre- 
sumably the cal- 
lous projections 
on each petal. It 
is also frequently 
and also incor- 
rectly called cow- 
slip. Cowslips and 
primroses are 
common in Eng- 
land. ‘Those of 
this. country came 
originally from 

Fig. 3. Spring Beauty with its thick, ediblecorm. Europe and Asia. 

In the United 

States they are confined to the extreme northern portion. 

The primroses which brighten the florists’ windows in early 
spring are the bona fide representatives of the order. 

For positive identification of the adder’s tongue the 
botanical name Zrythronium Americanum may be useful. 
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Facts About Trees for the Little 
Ones 


(A Recitation) 


1 Cutting down trees spoils the beauty of the landscape. 
I would not like to live where there were no trees. 


2 ‘There are few birds where there are no trées. They 
have no place to make their homes. 


3 Taking away the trees takes away the protection from 
our tender fruit trees. 


4 Where there are no trees the snows melt and go off 
too rapidly ; the moisture that should sink into the soil is 
carried away in floods. 


- 


5 Because our forests are taken away we have severe 
drouths every year. 


6 One full grown elm tree gives out fifteen tons of 


moisture in twenty-four hours. A large sunflower plant 
gives off three pints of water in one day. 


7 The trees give us lumber, fuel, wood, pulp for news- 
papers, cork, bark for tanning, wild fruits, nuts, resin, tur- 
pentine, oils, and various products for medicines. 


8 We should have greater extremes of heat and cold if 
it were not for the trees and forests. 


9 The leaves of trees catch the rain and hold it a little 
while ; then they drop the water a little ata time; this is 
better for the ground. 
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to The old leaves make a deep sponge-carpet in the 
woods, and this keeps the ground from freezing. If the 
earth does not freeze it takes up the rain better. 


11 We might have dangerous floods if we did not have 
trees. The trunks and roots of trees stop the water that 
comes pouring down the hillside. 


12 I will be very careful not to hurt any tree, but will 
call every tree my friend. 





Easter Egg Rolling 


The children in Washington have an egg-rolling every 
Monday after Easter and you may be sure these are happy 
days for them. 

Early in the morning these little folks go to the White 
House park. Each little one carries a basket of colored 
eggs, all the colors of the rainbow. 

The little folks roll the eggs down the little hills in the 
park and over the lawn covered with green grass. 

By and by a band comes and plays for the children. 

And if there are any little children living-or visiting at 
this great White House they come out and join in the merry 
game too. 

Sometimes the president comes out and bows to them, 
for he is glad to have them come to his park. 

And then they take off their hats and cheer him, and after 
this they begin to go home, with their baskets of beautiful 
eggs. 


J. Sterling Morton About Christmas Trees 


The recent protest of J. Sterling Morton against the cut- 
ting of Christmas trees is warmly commended in the West. 
In his protest he said : “‘ The trees selected for slaughter on 
this anniversary are always the straightest and most symmet- 
rical. There were last year more than twenty million of 
Christmas trees cut down and put on the market. The 
absurdity of celebrating the birth of the Saviour of the world 
by a wanton waste and extravagance which jeopardizes the 
welfare of millions of human beings yet unborn is obvious 
to every thinking man.” 
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Picture Studies III 


EpDITH GOODYEAR ALGER Bennington Vt. 


IFTY pairs of little hands have tenderly tucked the 

cherished beans into soft beds of earth or cotton 

and are itching to pull them up again; fifty 

small proprietors are most solicitous regarding the 
welfare of a colony of frogs in an improvised aquarium ; 
jars of twigs in a sunny window are telling wonder stories to 
watchful eyes ; once more the school-room calendar is varie- 
gated with pictured notes of bugs, butterflies, turtles, grass 
blades and returning birds —all this because April is here 
once more, and half a hundred more little folks are wit- 
nessing the delightful miracles of springtime. 

Early impressions which children thus gain directly from 
nature possess one peculiar educational significance, some- 
times overlooked, in the fact that they constitute the basis of 
a correct interpretation of much that is rarest and best in the 
realm of human thought. 

Emerson’s “We see with what is within’’ never had a truer 
application than it has most interesting reaction of nature 
study upon literature and art. Does not Tennyson’s Brook 
babble more pleasantly to one who in childhood sometime lis- 
tened toa brook? Breton’s Lark, is it not after all a glori- 
fied robin, blue bird, or perhaps particularly good natured 
English sparrow which the child has really seen and heard? 
Nor is it less true, that the city child who, deprived of real 
fields and gardens, still watches the sunlight and shadows in 
even a tangle of bean vines in the school-room window gains 
a feeling which makes him more sensitive to the beauties of a 
Turner landscape. 

It is, however, not only essential that impressions be 
formed but equally important that the habit of using them in 
varied relations be gained. We are told that to make a 
word one’s own it must be used at least three times: by a 
somewhat similar process of use impressions become a part 
of the idea vocabulary. 

Opportunities for recalling and applying all the wealth of 
ideas gained from springtime observations are presented in 
games, stories, songs, poems, and lessons, which naturally 
accompany the school work of this season. 

The above sketch suggests a language exercise in which the 
children may be led to use a great variety of ideas gained 
recently from nature study in making the picture seem very 
real. They are to see with what is within. What is there to 
see? The whole story of Nature’s awakening is it not? 
This is the country in early springtime. The sun is rising 
and the warm spring sunshine is waking up the sleeping 
seeds and buds. It has melted the ice so the little brook 
goes singing on its way ; the brown rushes along the edge of 
the brook are waving and beckoning to the fishes swimming 
about in the water, a few’little turtles have come maybe, and 
frogs, too. The buds are beginning to open; the branches 
are putting on brighter colors; the last little snow blankets 
left in shaded places have disappeared, while here and there 


courageous grass blades are making the sunny hillslope ready 
for the coming of the flowers. A gap in the fence suggests 
the human element which always appeals strongly to children 
—the path down the hillside leading to the brook is 
especially interesting. The line of clouds foretelling April 
showers later in the day, the thicket on the brow of the hill, 
the group of friendly little trees on the margin of the 
brook, the birds and distant hilltops all have their meanings. 

A sure way of arousing dormant ideas is to let each child 
personify some object in the picture ; ¢.g. one is the sun and 
tells what he sees and is doing ; another chooses to be a fish 
in the water and tells what a fish sees and does; still 
another is a pussy willow bush near the brook and has some 
pretty thoughts to tell. If you could go right through -that 
gate by the old tree what do you think you would find 
beyond? If you were there what would you like to do, to 
hear, what would you look for that we cannot see ?— Such 
questions will draw largely upon the children’s power to 
“‘ see with what is within.” 

buds just beginning to peep 

sun up,in the blue sky 

sun shining on the brook 

sun in the water 

fish swimming over the stones 

green grass peeping up 

brown grass peeping out of the snow 

squirrel chipping 

water bubbles over the stones 

bees humming in the fields 

smell the air 

hear the branches going together 

smell the wintergreen leaves and moss 

sun shining on the beautiful water 

hear birds and crows (interesting distinction !) 

grass peeping out to grow 

brook dancing in the sunshine 

see the red sun 

shadows in the water 

the pretty sunset ! 

One little girl wrote : 

“I can see the grass just peeping out and the birds trying 
to find a place to build their nests. I can see trees and 
buds on them. I can see the mountains far away. I could 
hear the wind shaking the trees, and the birds singing, and 
the brook running over the stones.” 

A sketch very much like the above was used in a primary 
room where the children were learning to write short 
descriptions. 

This and thirty more fully as interesting papers were 
mounted on a chart at the top°of which in the teacher’s 
lettering were these appropriate lines : 


“‘ The tiny brook that lay in trance 
Beneath the North Wind’s spell, 
Once more upon its way doth dance 
Its happiness to tell.” 
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Should Boys Fight? 


N the January number of Primary EpucaTion appeared 
a verbatim copy of an. editorialfrom the Child Study 
Monthly under the above title with the addition of an 
emphatic “ Yes.” In response to the solicitation of the 
editor of Primary Epucation for the opinions of its readers 
a shower of answers has been received. As they are far too 
numerous for publication, extracts from a few only are given 
here. The names of the writers are withheld. 


‘Should Boys Fight?” I feel that there is never a moment in a boy’s 
life when the advice to fight can be anything but an incalculable injury. 
It is not cowardly to refuse to strike back, it is always the coward who 
does retaliate; that is his only outlet. A fight must always be conducted 
in anger, but the boy who controls his anger and dignifiedly walks away 
from his assailant, thereby showing his contempt for him, is no coward, 
he is brave; the coward would succumb to his anger and enter the fight 
with all the weakness of amadman. The brutes when angered, figkt to 
the bitter end; but to what purpose, of what use our God-given mind and 
reason if we cannot teach our children more self-control than the brutes 
show. 


Pennsyliania A MOTHER AND TEACHER 


“Should Boys Fight? Yes.” As I read this editorial a feeling of 
disappointment stole over me, and I thought to myself, “ Have I been 
wrong all these years!” For, of course, that which is found in an edu- 
cational journal we take for our guide. Isn’t the child “ by nature” too 
ready to use his fists? Isn’t that what the teacher and parent have to 
guard against? Why, we gave up the old style of physical exercises 
because they had too much the action of the pugilist. The most manly 
and courageous boys I know would scorn a fight. 


Minnesota TEACHER 


After eighteen years in the primary school-room, I have yet to see the 
quarrel that could not be satisfactorily settled without a fight, and the 
boys not helped to be cowards, either. And as for the “ bully” I believe 
there are better ways to “ settle ” him, than by the so-called manly art of 
self-defence. I have found by experience, that the only way to train 
boys for real worth and true character in this world, is to train the judg- 
ment and the will. No parent who compels his boy to go and “ trounce 
his larger antagonist,” as the writer says he had lately done, has added 
one whit to his boy’s true courage, or will-power; for it was 47s will- 
power that was exercised and not the boy’s; and no man ever succeeded 
in training will in that way. Blessed is that child who has a parent who 
can teach him ear/y that,“ Better is he that ruleth his own spirit than he 
that taketh a city,” or in other words “ Better is he that hath the good 
judgment, and will-power, and moral courage to endure an insult, than he 
that pounces upon his antagonist and ‘licks him’.” This does not mean 
that he shall run away from his antagonist. It means that he will con- 
quer his foe while cunquering himself. Is this téo much to ask of our 
six-year-olds? Not if they are physically strong enough to beat a larger 
boy, and intelligent in proportion. 


Minnesota TEACHER 


Should boys fight? Yes,—at times,— when occasion requires. And 
I believe occasions do require it. I wonder if there is a school that does 
not contain one of those boys whom the other boys like to tease, be- 
cause he is a coward; and if they do not tease him it is because they 
are prevented by the teacher’s interference or the parent’s threats, but 
they despise the boy who has to get the teacher to look after him and 
dares not assert his rights. 

I should not like to be the mother of a boy who couldn’t “stand up 
for his rights.” _I like to see a boy have some “ fight” in his composi- 
tion — and to learn to use it with discretion. I wouldn’t give much for 
the boy of no spirit who dares not defend himself or resent an attack on 
others. 

I dislike to see a brutal boy who is always ready for a fight but I dis- 
like more to see a boy who is afraid to fight and who is always running 
to his mother or teacher with the story of his trials. We all know the 
story,—“ John keeps hitting me,” “‘ The boys won’t let me go home,” etc. 

I don’t encourage fighting. I interfere frequently, when I see it 
taking place. _I strive to inculcate a spirit of kindness and forbearance 
among schoolmates. I never said to a boy, in so many wo-ds, “Go and 
fight ” but I 42ve said to boys who repeatedly came and complained of 
being assaulted or insulted by boys of their own size, or smaller, “If I 
were in your place I wouldn’t stand it.” And I have said it for the boy’s 
own sake. 

I wouldn’t give much for the boy whose mother has to come to school 
with him lest he should get hit. Teachers all know that the boy whose 
mother is always coming to complain that her boy got hit or was teased, 
is the boy who will get hit oftener than any other. 


Massachusetts TEACHER 


While reading the article ‘Should Boys Fight? Yes,” I fairly gasped 
with indignation. Then our boys are cowards, or may stand in danger 
of becoming so, unless they indulge in pugilistic enterprises and receive 
their full quota of black eyes and bloody noses! Why should a child be 
taught that it is brave to fight when he sees a man arrested for the same? 
Why should a child have the right to take the power of retribution into 
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his own hands when in a few years he must forego his animal defences 
and appeal to law and reason? 

Are our law abiding citizens less brave than those unwashed, unkempt 
creatures, who daily, for fighting and disturbing the peace, crowd our 
magistrates’ offices? 


Pennsylvania TEACHER 

I have been surprised and pained to read the editorial from the Child 
Study Monthly entitled “ Should Boys Fight?” 

The conclusions drawn by the writer could never have been arrived at 
except through a mistaken conception of courage and a low ideal of man- 
hood. If courage means a display of brute force then a Sullivan or a 
Sharkey will serve as types of noble manhood. 

The writer says a boy should be taught that it is “just as cowardly as 
can be not to strike a boy who insults or bullies him.” Was Christ, then, 
a coward? The man who has tried it knows how much more true 
courage it requires to “turn the other cheek” than to vent his feeling in 
blows. Is the world to be conquered by physical or by moral force? If 
by the latter we can not begin too early to teach the children the distinc- 
tion between manly courage and animal courage. 

Utah TEACHER 

It is very evident from your remarks at the end of the Child Study 
Monthly editorial that when you went to school, you didn’t have three 
gentle, good little sisters to protect; that you didn’t have to go a mile 
past houses where mean boys lived, and bigger, meaner girls; and — 
that you didn’t have long, ved, curly hair. But 7 did! 

od 7 ~ 


I suppose it was worse than awful for a girl to fight, but what are you 
going to do if you have red hair and no brothers? Either contingency 
is heart breaking, but the combination! —I need advice. 

Illinois TEACHER 

Experience has shown that the bully and the coward are very apt to be 
one. The boy who thrashes the bully, does the school, his companions 
and the boy in hand a lasting good. But the line of demarcation be- 
tween the righteous and the unrighteous quarrel is so fine that even 
grown-ups disagree. How then can we hope our children to choose 
with due discretion and when in the heat of anger? Boys need retard- 
ing, instead of augmenting, influences in their quarrels. 


New York PRINCIPAL OF GRADED SCHOOL 


As to the question, “ Shall boys fight?” Lmphatically “yrs!” 

1. Do questions of human justice arise in the affairs of men that 
make fighting, even homicide, justifiable? Unguestionably. No sane 
person could deny it. 

But the advice as to fighting should never be personal; that is, the 
boy should never be told to whip any particular one of his playmates. 
If your boy should, at your instigation, chastise an innocent playmate, 
the harm to the aggressor would be incalculable. 

Now, as to character, there is no quicker way to make sap-headed 
idiots than to first make cowards of them. And the fighter is not a 
nervous wreck, neither is he troubled with hysteria. 


Iilinots TEACHER 


When I saw the article, “ Should Boys Fight?” I felt my heart sink. 
I always teach my boys that it is unmanly to fight, and that they lower 
their manhood to the level of wild beasf$ when they fight; and when I 
find them fighting, I have only to say, “ And these are my manly boys!” 
and they look ashamed, 


Georgia TEACHER 


I have just been reading “ Should Boys Fight? Yes” and I want to 
say “ Amen” to the sentiment of it. 

I know of no boy so sneered at, who so often has to “ dodge around 
the corner,” who is so despised by the “ other fellows,” as the boy who 
can not, wi// not, nor may not “ take his own part.” 

No boy.should ever be compelled to submit tamely to repeated insults. 
Nothing so lowers his self-respect as to have to be abused by one be- 
neath him. 

Often “a bully” is se¢éled by one good, thorough drubbing from a 
fellow-playmate when neither words, threats nor punishments from a 
teacher would have any weight. 

We want manly men, noble, citizens, upright and just judges; but we 
shall never get them in the coming generation unless the child is taught 
self-respect. 

These things, or the advisability of retaliation, need not be talked of 
publicly, but no child should be punished for “taking his own part.” 
Said a prominent physician to me, “I teach my boy to fight for three 
just causes: first to take his own part; second,to take the part of a 
weaker boy against a bully; third to take the part of a little girl. 


Colorado PRIMARY TEACHER 


These extracts represegt fairly the proportion of yeas and 
nays in this discussion— the nays predominating, thank 
heaven! It has seemed a strange thing to open letters from 
women teachers of little children, and read a defence of 
brutal fighting. It is therefore a solid satisfaction to present 
at length a closing communication from a man whose intel- 
lectual and social standing and wide knowledge of the world 
entitle him to a respectful, unbiased hearing. The calm, 
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strong presentation of the high ideal of a “ moral overcom- 
ing through the ruling of one’s own spirit’”’ must appeal to 
the better self of every man and woman of sufficient intelli- 
gence and sensibility to be worthy the position of a teacher. 
The discussion of this subject in Primary Epucation closes 
with this number.— Ep. 


Conquering without Fighting 


Setting aside the question whether the Chz/d Study 
Monthly's advocacy of fisticuffing does violence to the 
principle for which such a magazine might be supposed to 
stand, let us look at the essential question. The editorial 
says that a mother ought, for her boy’s sake, to be willing 
to sit at a window and “ see her boy fight like a fiend out- 
side.” Further, that “ the most cruel thing a parent can do 
is to bring his child up to be a coward ;” and still further, 
that a boy “‘ should know that it is just as cowardly as can 
be not to strike a boy who insults or bullies him!” 

Granting that it is a “ cruel thing” for a parent to bring 
his child up to be a coward, is it true that a refusal to strike, 
even in self-defence, is essentially cowardly? Is it true that 
the exercise or non-exercise of brute force, or even animal 
dexterity alone, determines cowardice or courage? Does 
deliverance from insult or bodily peril depend altogether on 
fight or flight? Is there no such thing as a manly, moral 
victory without the use of fist or weapon? Is not the 
“bully” proverbially a coward? And must a coward be met 
only with his own weapons? Is there no other alternative 
than fighting or cowardice? Is the highest ideal of manli- 
ness and courage borne inthe clenched fist? Heaven 
forbid ! 

I suppose it is of no use to remind the Child Study 
Monthly that it has been claimed on good authority, that “a 
soft answer turneth away wrath ;” that “he that ruleth his 
spirit is better than he that taketh a city ;” that we are told 
“ whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also ;” that we should “ render to no man evil for 
evil ;” and that we should “ overcome evil with good.” 

These Scripture mottoes are doubtless regarded as theo- 
retical, ideal, and impracticable. But however hard it may 
be to live up to such ideals under the pressure of temper 
from within and fiends from without, if the ideal is correct 
it ought at least to be inculcated as an ideal, and the strength 
of the child developed in the direction, not of contempt 
for it, but of respect. Is this practicable? Must the child 
be taught that his only alternative is to be brutal or cowardly, 
or can he be shown that he ought, at best, to be neither? 
Can he be inspired to essay a victory over himself and his 
tormentor by moral attitude? Ido not hesitate to say that 
he can. The very lowest order of bravery is that which 
displays itself in blows; the highest order, that which shows 
itself in a firm moral attitude. Suffering there may be in 
the latter case, but suffering of one kind or another there 
must be in either case. The fighting boy suffers, whether 
he knows it or not. He at least suffers from the lowering of 
his moral standards. But the victory that comes through a 
moral overcoming, through the ‘ruling of one’s own spirit, 
through the facing of threats or blows without striking back, 
is an infinitely more glorious victory than that which may be 
gained through mere physical prowess. And this is not only 


possible, but it is the sort of victory that has been realized 


all down the ages, and is realized to-day by many a high- 
minded boy and man. 

Take the following case : 

I knew a boy of seven years who was continually bullied 
by one into whose companionship he was unavoidably 
thrown. The two could play together so long as the little 
“bully ” could forget his propensity and be decently com- 
panionable. ‘The sufferer finally went to his father for 
advice. Entire avoidance of the other boy was impossible, 
even while his roughness was intolerable. The father’s 
advice was something like this: “ 1 do not want you to run. 
Stand your ground; show him that you are not afraid of 
him, but do not strike him.” So far as I know, the trouble 
was abated, if not practically cured, without fight, flight, or 
cowardice. His teacher once saw the little victor surrounded 
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by boys trying to goad him to fight. He simply stood his 
ground with dignity and composure, saying, “I do not fight.” 
I know of a more recent case in which a group of young 
bullies openly expressed their astonishment and chagrin 
when the little boy who was the object of their intended 
assault put himself in the very position into which they had 
expected to force him by pommelling. It was a diplomatic 
as well as a moral victory. That the little hectors were in 
the best sense conquered by being morally outwitted, they 
showed in their expressions of disappointment. 

It is true that the teacher under the pressure of the 
difficulties of maintaining discipline in a large school is in 
a different situation from the parent dealing with a single 
child, but the teacher’s peculiar difficulties do not appear to 
me to affect the principles involved in this case. It is as 
easy and as essential for the teacher as for the parent to 
hold u, the ideal that the best defence lies in an attitude of 
courageous moral manliness that is above meeting a pugilist 
with pugilism, and that cowardice is not the only alternative 
of pugnacity. 

The teacher as well as the parent.can teach the boy that 
a bully is acoward. It may be argued that it is not as easy 
for the harassed teacher as for the parent to hold up this 
ideal, but it is certain that neither the parent nor the teacher 
will do it so long as the ideal or principle itself remains 
undiscerned. The Child Study Monthly appears to fail at 
just this point, since it seems to argue that fighting has no 
other alternative than cowardice. It overlooks the fact that 
there is a fighting as well as a fleeing coward, and that the 
best bravery neither fights nor runs away. « 

Waiving the question of the ultimate legal and moral right 
of self-defence in assault, which I am not denying, I wish to 
make the simple point that “here is such a thing as victory 
without fighting. Moreover, that such victory may be, and 
often is, the most permanent and far-reaching in its results, 
to say nothing of its being the most ennobling to all parties 
concerned. One fight is sure to beget another, sooner or 
later, whereas silence, ignoring, good-humored passivity, 
refusal to fight, is too uninteresting to the fighter to excite 
belligerency. ‘To a fighting man a non-resistant is too tame 
an opponent to be worthy of sustained attention. 

If a teacher mus? advise a boy to strike in an extreme 
case of self-defence, it ought not to be put on the ground 
that the only alternative of the fighting spirit is the cowardly 
spirit. Nor should the advice to strike rest there. It is the 
duty of the parent or teacher who, rightly or wrongly, feels 
compelled to advise fighting, to insist on the probability of 
moral victory without coming to blows. 

If bodily castigation is not among the lower methods of 
conquest, then why has the school virtually abolished cor- 
poreal punishment? To argue that the teacher who flogs is 
not to be regarded as “ fighting,” is not to the point. It is 
not a question of terms, but of deeds. There is something 
about the use of the fist or the cowhide which is recognized 
as a low form of coercion or corrective influence. And if it 
is low for the teacher, it cannot be less low for the pupil, no 
matter how the purpose or provocation may differ. 

If “ child-study,” as that term is now generally under- 
stood, has any definite service to perform, it must be as a 
handmaid to education. The modern educational ideal is 
the development of character or education of the will; and 
while it necessarily includes the physical and the intellectual, 
it is ultimately ethical or moral. It would seem, then, that 
the child should be trained toward the resistance of internal 
and external evil by sheer force of moral character, rather 
than by the exertion of mere physical power. If child- 
study does not tend this way, the modern educational ideal 
must be wrong, and we ought to hesitate before we blame 
the Child Study Monthly's editorial for seeming to be a 
retrospect of the Middle Ages rather than a prevision of the 
twentieth century. But notwithstanding the large endorse- 
ment which this antique ideal will undoubtedly have, I am 
sure the signs of the times point to a growing recognition 
of the fact that it is not necessary that one should be 
pugilistic in order to prove that he is not a coward. 

And what is the significance of all the talk of national 
disarmament if it is not in the direction of the recognition 
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of moral and spiritual as over against physical power? And 
why do our states outlaw pugilistic contests? And why has 
it become almost proverbial that the bully is a coward? 
Surely. these things indicate that the better sentiment of the 
people is against that animalism which returning blow for 
blow labels the moral and _ spiritual victor a coward. 
‘That cowardice is a form of moral weakness will not be dis- 
puted, and since it is a moral weakness, then the logical 
way out of it is not through physical, but through moral 
means. 


Philadelphia 


PATTERSON Du Bois 














Arbor Day Reading Lesson 


Rhoecus 


ADDIE CHAPMAN STEVENS 
(Adapted from Lowell’s Rhoecus) 


T was mid-day in a great forest. 
! The trees were whispering their gentle secrets. 
Bees were humming gaily. 
Flowers were nodding and smiling in the warm sun- 

light. 

An old Oak Tree stood silent and alone. 

Age had bent its old trunk almost to the earth. 

A youth named Rhoecus, wandering near, saw the great 
Tree. 

He felt pity for so fair a tree, and propped it up with great 
care. 

Just as he turned away, a soft voice whispered, ‘‘Rhoecus !”’ 

It was as if the leaves, stirred by a passing breath had 
murmured it. 

He stopped, and while he listened, it whispered once 
again, “ Rhoecus !” 

He turned again and there in the shadow’s gloom stood a 
creature, far more beautiful than any one he had ever seen. 

Indeed he thought he was surely dreaming. 

No, for now in a voice as soft as the dropping dew, the 
maiden spoke: “ Rhoecus, I am the Dryad of the tree. 

“You have saved my life. 

“ Ask me for anything I can give and it is yours.” 

Rhoecus stood looking thoughtful. Then he said: “O, 
Dryad! give me your love and gentleness. 

“Teach me to be good and beautiful as you are.” 

The Dryad slowly spoke. “I give it, Rhoecus; at the 
sunset hour meet me here.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish.” 

In an instant she was gone. 

The dark shadow beneath the tree was all his eyes could 
see. 

Not a sound but the low trickling rustle of the leaves. 

Yet Rhoecus felt a great happiness in his heart. 

He seemed almost to have wings, so light and free were 
his steps. 

The sunshine seemed to glitter through his veins. 

On, on, he sped, thinking only of the Dryad and her 
wonderful gift. 

Soon he found some companions who were busy with 
their sports. 

Rhoecus joined them and forgot all else beside. 

The day was far spent. Still the games went on. 

Time was passing merrily, when through the open window 
hummed a yellow bee. 
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As it buzzed about his head Rhoecus with careless hand 
pushed it away. 

But still it hovered near. 

Again he beat it off. 

A third time it came. 

With cruel blow he bruised its wing. 

His angry glance followed its feeble flight through the 
western window. 

Behind the far-off hills he saw the glow of the sinking 
sun. 

Then he remembered his promise. 

With anxious heart he hastened to the woods. 

Down the street he sped and through the city’s gate. 

The great forest rose tall and dark before him. 

The air was damp and chill. 

Vired and out of breath he reached the tree. 

“ He listened fearfully, and could hear a low murmur from 
within the tree, “ Rhoecus! Rhoecus! ” 

He looked, but could see nothing through the deep 
gloom. 

Again the voice moaned, “ O, Rhoecus, never more can 
you behold me by night or day. 

‘*- I sent my little messenger, the Bee; you sent him back 
to me with bruised wing. 

“I can only come to loving hearts. 

“IT can only be seen by gentle eyes. 

“ For know you that, ‘ He who scorns the least of Nature’s 
things loses all.’ 

** Farewell I can never see you more.” 

Rhoecus with sad heart waited long. 

Again the soft voice murmured, ‘“‘ Never more.” 

Then he heard nothing but the rattling of the oak’s crisp 
leaves. 

Night came on. The moonlight flickered feebly through 
the swaying branches. 

Then Rhoecus went sorrowfully home. 

He never saw the Dryad again. 


Which Comes First ? 


Which wild thing blossoms first? 
be the hepatica? 


Gibson declares it to 


“ Whose just opened eye, 
Is as blue as the spring heaven it gazes at 
Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 
With unexpected beauty; for the time 
Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar—” 


A teacher said the other day to her class in language: ‘* Now I 
wish every member of the class would write out a conversation 
between a grocer and one of his customers, introducing some 
pathetic incident or reference.” 

‘* What do you want? ” asked the merchant. 

‘* The lady replied: ‘“‘ A pound of tea.” 

‘‘Green or black?” asked the merchant. 

‘¢ T think I'll take black,” she said; ‘‘ it’s for a funeral.” 
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“« Good-night, little trees, 

Good-night, little trees !”’ 
My little man says when the sandman comes. 

And the soft waving breeze 
In the listening trees 
Wafts the answer, the answer, 

“ Good-night, little man, 
Good-night ! Good-night ! 
Gcod-night, little man, 

Good-night ! ” 


“ Good night, little star, 
Good-night, little star !”’ 
My little man says when the sandman comes. 
And a bright little star, 
In the heavens so far. 
Blinks the answer, the answer, 
“ Good-night, little man, 
Good-night, good-night ! 
Good-night, little man, 
Good-night !” 
— R. E. Phillips 


While I live, I trust I shall have my trees, my peaceful 


landscape, my free country life, at least half the year; and 
I shall own one hundred 


while I possess so much 
thousand shares in the Bank of Contentment. 
—Bayard Taylor 
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Tree Catechism 


Mention, I pray you, the tallest tree ; 

Tell me the one which grows close to the sea ; 

Which would you seek for if hungry you grew, 

Which would you wear in the place of your shoe? 
Which the respect of his juniors can claim? 

Which the precursor and remnant of flame? 

Which is the tree that is dressed “a la mode?” 
Towards which have the multitudes most favor showed ? 
What are the bushes most prized in cold weather? 
What did the savages use altogether? 

Wisdom lies hid in the heart of what shrub? 

What will not fall without many a rub? 

What is suggestive of sickness and fire? 

What of the coals that are going to expire? 

What is the silliest fruit in the world? 

What bears its standard forever unfurled? 

Name me the tree most important to scholars ; 

And the bush which a boy, if he squeezes hard “ hollers ;” 
The tree which to age or to meekness is dear ; 

And the tree which would waken the dead, could he hear. 


A Tree-Lover 


I want you to understand, in the first place, mat I have a 
most intense, passionate fondness for trees in general, and 
have had several romantic attachments to certain trees in 
particular. Now, if you expect me to hold forth in a 
“ scientific ’’ way about my tree-loves,— to talk, for instance, 
of the Ulmus Americana, and describe the ciliated edges of 
its samara, and all that, I must refer you to a dull friend who 
will discourse to you of such matters. What should you 
think of a lover who should describe the idol of his*heart in 
the language of science, thus: Class, Mammalia; Order, 
Primates ; genus, Homo ; Species, Europeus ; variety, Brown ; 
individual, Ann Eliza ; dental formula, 

2—2 I—1I 2—2 3—3 
p m 
2—2 I—tI 2—2 3—3 

No, my friends, I shall speak of trees as we see them, love 
them, adore them in the fields, where they are alive, holding 
their green sunshades over our heads, talking to us with 
their hundred thousand whispering tongues, looking down 
on us with that sweet meekness which belongs to huge but 
limited organisms,— which one sees in the brown eyes of 
oxen.— Se/. 
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CAROLINE GRAY 


At Home Every Day and All Day 


. “ Here’s welcome to the coming guest, 
And may success attend the quest, 
Whate’er he’s after.” 


“It is too early for white boughs; too late 
For snows. . . . « - 
Down the stripped road the maples start their small, 
Soft, ’wildering fires.” 

Even in Vermont and Maine the maples are blossoming 
this month, while the willows are woolly, and poplars, alders, 
hazels, and birches are hanging out pollen-covered anthers 
which the wind soon strips of their life-giving grains, car- 
rying them to the stigmas which are ready to receive them. 
What pollen the wind leaves the bees carry off, and soon 
the seeds form and grow,— many of the maple and elm 
seeds ready to become the first food of the young squirrels 
after they are weaned and before their teeth are strong 
enough to gnaw the hard shells of nuts. 

What flowers may be found besides tree-blossoms? 
Hepatica on the northern and southern slopes,— and when 
you find it on both slopes notice how the leaves differ in 
shape. This difference is said to be constant, but no one 
knows why it should exist. 

Bloodroot sends up its leaf-clasped white flowers by the 
roadside, on the shady bank, and on the rocky ledges of 
the old pasture, and anemones star the ground in the 
copses, while violets bloom in many places, and dicentra, 
called also squirrels’ corn and Dutchman’s breeches,— for 
there are two kinds—hangs its queer little flowers under the 
bare trees. Benzoin, or spice-bush, shows its tiny yellow 
flowers, which few of the passers-by ever notice. Dande- 
lions begin to “‘ make sunshine” on the grassy places, and 
marsh marigolds outline the swamps and little streams with 
gold. A few ferns begin to send up their coiled fronds, and 
trillium may be found nearby in southern New England. 
Higher and more northern places must wait a little yet, 
unless the season is unusually warm. 

Near San Francisco the yellow “ poppies,” which are not 
really poppies but are eschscholtzia, cover the foot-hills with 
their golden glory, and nemophylla makes the ground blue 
with its dainty blossoms, while ¢ri//ium, “‘ monkey-cups,” and 
scores of other flowers make it most evident that spring has 
come, — and a California spring is something to remember 
with joy through a long life. 


“ Do ants go through three changes as do other insects? 
In the white things they call ‘ ants’ eggs’ there are unhatched 
ants. I have seen the old ants carrying them about.” 


Yes. Ant’s eggs are very small, and are not “the white 
things ’’ usually so-called. Those are the cocoons and con- 
tain the pupe, not “ unhatched ants.” The eggs hatch out 
larve, which are white and legless, and are often moved 
about by the worker ants. Most kinds spin cocoons, but 
some do not. In any case the larve become pupz, then 
mature ants. 


“ T looked through the ice of a little lake and saw a cray- 
jish crawling on the bottom. It was white, Are they always 
white in winter ?” 


I think that winter had nothing to do with the whiteness. 
But do you not mean that they were co/or/ess rather than 
“white”? In Lake Superior I have seen hundreds of little, 
almost transparent, colorless crayfish crawling about near 
shore in August. The young ones are grayish, nearly color- 
less, and probably yours was young. When mature, or full- 
grown, they are about five inches long, though longer ones 
have been found. But your cray-fish was crawling late. 
They are said to spend the winter in the mud, or in bur- 
rows in the banks, and the colder the winter the deeper 
they go. 


“© What are the little worms that are in the water? 
boys say they are horse-hairs turned to snakes,” 


The 


Many persons much older than “the boys” are firmly 
convinced that the “hair-snakes” or “hair-worms” are 
horse-hairs which have lain in the water until they have 
acquired life and motion as “snakes”! They are really 
long, slender worms, not snakes. Snakes have backbones 
which worms have not. They were never hairs. 


“ Why does the bark crack on the old parts of trees, while 
the newer parts are smooth —as in white birches and pear 
trees?” 


The growth of a tree—in diameter—is all inside the bark, 
and the bark must stretch all it can to give room to the 
growing fibre beneath it. The pressure of this growing 
fibrous tissue is very great, “ sometimes fifty pounds to the 
square inch.” The outer layers of bark stretch as much as 
they can, and the oldest layers die and then split, and often 
drop off in fragments. Sometimes bark becomes so thick 
that it cannot expand and will not split, and the tree is then 
said to be “ bark-bound,” and is treated by the gardener or 
forester to relieve it or give it a chance to grow. 

The young, fresh bark is smooth because it has not been 
subjected to much pressure from the growing tissues, and 
has not reached the limit of its power of expansion. This 
bark fits its branches. The old bark has been stretched as 
far as it could expand, has died, split, and separated,— 
probably much of it has fallen off, leaving the layer under it 
to become the outer and oldest bark of the tree. This bark 
is too small for its trunk and boughs, has become outgrown, 
and serves only to protect the layers beneath it. Often it 
is scraped off from orchard trees because it harbors insects 
injurious to the trees. 


“ What are the fuzzy white things that cover some of the 
twigs and small branches of the elms ?”” 


They are aphids, or plant-lice, and are called Zriosoma 
ulmi. Beneath the white fuzz which covers them their 
bodies are dark blue and they have clear wings. The young 
ones are usually lighter blue, or purple, or flesh-colored. 
They suck the juices of the tree and “cause a knotty 
unnatural growth of the wood,” Professor Packard says. 

Applying a weak solution of cresylic acid soap will kill 
them at once, according to Professor Riley. 
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“ Are snails’ teeth hard like our teeth, or are they like the 
roughnesses on a cat's tongue?” 


Snails’ teeth are composed of silica, and are set crosswise 
on the “lingual ribbon,’’— which takes the place of a 
tongue,— of the snail. The snail cannot bite with them as 
we do with our teeth, but uses them much like a saw, rub- 
bing them across the object to be severed. 


“ Why are the twigs longer on one side of the tree than on 
the other?” 


Because for some reason they have had a better chance 
to grow on that side. Sometimes you can find out the 
reason ata glance. For instance, if you are walking by the 
edge of a forest, or even a copse, on the southern, or sunni- 
est side, and you see that the trees of the outer row have 
most of their branches on the side towards the road or open 
field, you know at once that this is because they had. more 
room. and more sun in that direction. It is not always so 
easy to find out the causes which have governed a tree’s 
growth, but you can always be sure that our trees try to 
grow towards the light, and make use of the best space 
given them. Sometimes the direction of the prevailing 
wind makes all— or nearly all—the branches grow on one 
side of the tree, the side away from the wind. Branches 
originally tried to grow on the windy side also, but were 
unable to bear the withering or chill wind, and died, or 
turned the other way. I have seen junipers, by the sea, 
growing on the edge of high bluff and all turning their 
branches landward, although that was not the sunny side. 
Even on the stillest day these little trees looked as if a high 
wind were bending them, so completely had the wind gov- 
erned their growth. Sometimes young trees in a pasture 
are browsed upon by cattle or sheep, and their whole shape 
is changed, as if by pruning. Trees depend, for their 
shape, very much on the amount and direction of the sun- 
light, the amount of space about them, the nearness and 
kind of their tree neighbors, and the behavior of the men, 
children, animals, and birds which visit them. For even 
some birds eat buds which would have grown and helped 
the tree if left on it. There is a book which will help you 
about the growth of trees, and the way the buds, leaves, 
blossoms, and woody stems develop, and this is “ Lessons on 
Plants,” by H. L. Bailey. 

It is a good exercise for the children’s observation and 
reasoning to try to explain the peculiar growth of the trees 
in the neighborhood,— of course they must first know the 
general appearance of a normal tree of the kind in question. 
A full knowledge of the shape, buds, leaves, flowers, fruit 
and roots of one tree, its habits of growth, the way the 
leaves are set on the twigs; how the flowers are fertilized ; 
what caterpillars, aphids, beetles, gall-insects feed on it: 
what kinds of mosses, lichens and mushrooms grow on it ; 
what birds choose it for a nesting-place; what colors it 
takes in the autumn; how early its leaves fall; how useful 
its wood and bark are and in what different ways ; its value 
as a fruit tree, shade tree or timber,— such full knowledge 
of one tree will fit the childrens’ minds for observation of 
all trees or plants, and will give them much knowledge cf 
the creatures associated with it. Dr. Packard’s “ Forest 
Insects,” the “ Fifth Report of the United States Entomo- 
logical Commission,” gives most of the insects feeding upon 
various forest trees. The book is an United States Govern- 
ment publication, and may be found in many public libra- 
ries. Saunders’ “Insects Injurious to Fruit,” gives most of 
the insects living on the fruit trees and vines. 


“ What can be done to clear off the eggs of tent-caterpillars 
now? Is it too early to burn them?” 


You do not want to burn the eggs on the trees, for it 
would injure the trees too much. The egg-masses should 
be picked off by hand and burned in a stove or hot fire 
from which there is no escape. If a torch is used and the 
eggs are “ burned” on the tree many are left unharmed. 
It is not too late to pick off the egg-masses if the leaves are 
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not large enough to hide them. In any case some are sure 
to be overlooked and will hatch later. Then comes the 
time for the torch, which should be applied to the first small 
“ tents,” or webs, and always when the larve are in them so 
that all may be destroyed. If left until the caterpillars are 
large enough to separate-and scatter all over the tree it will 
be a difficult matter to exterminate them. But the egg- 
masses can be seen against the sky, like rather regular 
lumps of gum of the color of the twig, and sheathing the 
twig, generally near the tip but often lower down. 

You in western New Hampshire have had - sufficient 
experience of these caterpillars last season, as had many 
towns in Vermont, and you will need every means of 
destruction this year to prevent further weakening of your 
trees. Itis another case for “eternal vigilance.” 


“IT have one of the gnawing-teeth of a beaver, and itis 
hollow. If it wears off on the edge why does it not wear 
down to the hole?” 


I think that the beaver’s gnawing-teeth never wear off 
enough for that. ‘They have a sharp edge like a chisel, and 
are formed of an outside layer of very hard enamel, and an 
inner layer of softer material. This softer layer wears off 
first, leaving a projecting edge of the enamel. There isa 
continuous growth at the roots of the tooth to repair the 
waste at the sharp edge. 

Before the Indians received tools from the settlers in 
America they used the gnawing-tooth of a beaver as a 
carving tool, setting it in a wooden handle. 


“ Can spiders go a long time without eating? 
many webs in places where flies never go.” 


I have seen 


Many spiders live all winter without eating, and in a half- 
torpid condition, like other hibernating creatures. In sum- 
mer they generally eat all they can catch every day, and 
they catch other insects as well as flies. Mr. Emerton tells 
me, however, that he has often kept spiders for weeks with- 
out food, and found them still active, even in summer. 

Probably where your webs were found there was some 
kind of food for the spiders, though not flies. 


“ Please tell me how moths get out of their cocoons, the 
cocoons seem so firm and tough.” 


There are various ways. Some moths have a fluid, which 
is secreted during the last few days of their pupal state, 
and this fluid they eject from their mouths onto the end of 
the cocoon. ‘The fluid is acid and dissolves the silk fibres 
of the cocoon so that the moth can easily push its way out. 
Some moths have weak places in the ends of their cocoons, 
and break through those, while other moths, the una, for 
instance, have a sharp spine with a saw-like edge on each 
shoulder, and with this the moth pierces the coeoon and 
saws a hole in it. It is thought that these cutting-spines 
are not always used even by the moths which have them 
best developed. I know that the /vma does not always cut 
its way out, for I have seen many of them emerge from 
holes made by wetting the silk with the dissolving fluid, and 
then pushing through it. 

It sometimes happens that moths cannot get out without 
help, and sometimes they crawl out of the pupa-skin and 
then cannot open the cocoon, and so die. I opened a 
cocoon, not long ago, which contained a female po/pyhemus 
who had crawled out of the pupa-skin and laid eggs all over 
the inside of the cocoon, showing that she must have lived 
for some time in the narrow space where there was no room 
for her wings to develop. 


“ Why do we never see the flies sting the caterpillars when 
they lay their eggs in them?” “ 


Some of us do. I have often seen the big flies, which 
look a little like wasps, stinging some of the larger sphinx 
caterpillars, and still more often I have seen the tiny two- 
winged flies stinging the caterpillars and freshly formed 
chrysalids of the white cabbage-butterflies. 
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April 


April is here; 
Blithest of seasons of all the year 
The little brook laughs as it leaps away ; 
The lambs are out on the hills at play; 
The warm south wind sings the whole day long, 
The merriest kind of a word!ess song, 
Gladness is born of the April weather, 
And the heart is as light as a wind-tossed feather. 
Who could be sad on a day like this? 
The care that vexed us no longer is. 
If we sit down at the great tree’s feet 
We feel the pulses of Nature beat. 
There’s an upward impulse in every thing; 
Lok up and be glad, is the law of Spring, 
And, as flowers grow under last year’s leaves, 
New hopes arise in the heart that grieves 
Over the grave of a gladness dead, 
And the soul that sorrowed is comforted. 

— Eben E. Rexford 


“Look up and be glad is the law of spring.” Se glad; 
make your children glad; throw off care; have a happy 
term with your children. ‘They will be happy anyway if you 
give them half a chance. We have forgotten how these 
children feel, and how the young blood starts again with the 
release of the imprisoned brook and the coming back of the 
birds. Show your rejuvenation of spirit by approaching 
your work in a new way. Rack your brains for new ways 
of doing things. Don’t you know how tired the children 
are of those monotonous blocks, and splints and beans and 
worn-out pictures ; put them away and pray Nature for help 
to find new ways. ‘Take the “Sleeping Beauty” in this 
number for language, for reading, and for metaphor. Look 
up the story of Proserpine and Pluto and let the children 
watch for signs of the coming of Proserpine as Spring leads 
her back to her mother and the light of day. Lead the 
children to watch for the beautiful sunrises and sunsets ; to 
enjoy the sudden cloud changes when April weeps and 
smiles all at once, and to be careful and not miss the first 
rainbow, lest they fail to catch a glimpse of Iris as she passes 
over the rainbow arch with her heaven-sent messages to men. 
If you have any poetry in your soul let it have its way in 
April. If you will give yourself up to these mellowing 
influences, Arbor Day will take care of itself and not have to 
be “ worked up” in a perfunctory way. The first greening 
of the trees must stir the pulses for Arbor Day. 


Primary Education Binder 


Have you tried it yet? It is a comfort in store for you, 
if you have not. When you see its attractive color and the 
words Primary Epucation printed on the back, you will be 
sure it was made expressly for you. There is no more ner- 
vous work than to hunt for something in a pile of papers. 
You know how they slip and bother and elude you and how 
you give the thing up rather than search any longer. All 
this is at an end when once you have fastened the year’s 
stock together. And then when you want one by itself, to 
consult or copy, it is but the work of a moment to detach it 
unpunctured and unharmed. $1.00. Educational Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. 


Apple-Seed John 


Tell the story to your children on Arbor Day. 
Maria Child. 


By Lydia 
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Pictures of Forest Trees 


The Forest Tree Photo-Reproduction Co., (Schiller Build- 
ing, Chicago, Iil.), are sending out a picture publication of 
our own forest trees. The photographs represent the tree 
as a whole, the bark and the leaf, very clearly and 
attractively on one card. They were photographed from 
the real trees in Michigan forest and cannot fail to be of 
service in Nature work, and ornamental as well as useful, in 
Arbor Day exercises. A row of these photographs across a 
black-board would make a little arbor of itself. Three 
series have been offered at 40 cents each, or $1.00 for the 
three — eight in a series. Send for circular and decide 
which series you prefer. 


Freebel’s Birthday, April 21 


Froebel would draw no demarcation lines between kinder- 
garten and primary children if he should come back to 
earth to-day. Send for the big portrait in your kinder- 
garten room, and give an hour to his life, mission, and 
memory. Let-some little tot lay a few flowers under his 
picture and have the kindergarten little folks come to your 
room and sing oné of their charming songs —if you are 
fortunate enough to have a kindergarten in your building. 


Raphael 


A classic in a classic setting. To have this beautiful 
booklet just at hand is an art study worth ten times the ten 
cents that it costs. Educational Publishing Co., Boston. 


Read in February Magazines 


Constructive Work in the Common Schools. 
S. Jackman. Educational Review. 

Should Children Under Ten Learn to Read and Write? 
By Prof. G. T. W. Patrick. Popular Science Monthly. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York city. Single numbers, 50 cents. 

Social Ethics in the Schools. By Julia E. Buckley, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Zhe Forum. Forum Publishing Co., 
New York city. Single copy, 35 cents. 

American Literature and American Nationality. By 
Hamilton Mabie. Zhe Forum. 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology. 
Atlantic Monthly. 

The Enjoyment of Poetry. 


By Wilbur 


By. William James. 


By Samuel M. Crothers. 


Atlantic Monthly. 


Mrs. Lew Wallace as Critic 


Have you read The Murder of the Modern Innocents, by 
Mrs. Lew Wallace in February Ladies’ Home Journal? 
The Modern Innocents are the children of the public 
schools. Mrs. Wallace has overdone the matter, but there 
is a world of truth in what she says. 


New Books 


Seed-Dispersal. By W. J. Beal. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 
Uncle Robert’s Geography. I. Playtime and Seedtime. 


; By Francis 
W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm. 


(D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.) 


Our Country’s Flag. By Edward S. Holden. (D. Appleton & Co.. 
N. Y.) 

Washington, Lincoln, and The American Flag. 
(The Helman-Taylor Co., Cleveland, O.) 


By R. Anna Morris» 


Creation Myths. By Jeremiah Curtin. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 
Historic Pilgrimages in New England. 


Burdett & Co., Boston. ) 


By Edwin M. Bacon. (Silver, 


The Beginner’s Reader. 
Boston. ) 


By Florence Bass. (D. C. Heath & Co., 


Braided Straws. 
Boston. ) 


By Elizabeth E. Foulke. (Silver, Burdett & Co., 


Poetry of the Seasons. 
Boston. ) 


By Mary I. Lovejoy. (Silver, Burdett & Co.. 
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A Springtime Legend 
The Story of The Sleeping Beauty 


(Let the children know the significance of the story as it is read or 
told to them.— Ev.) 


NCE there was a beautiful little Princess. 
She had large blue eyes, and her hair was like the 
golden sunshine. 
She loved to play up and down the fields and along 
the roadsides. 

Wherever she stepped the sweet flowers sprang up; and 
wherever she lay down the violets made a bed for her. 

Now when the little Princess was born, the king made a 
great feast. 

He invited all the good people to his castle. He invited 
all the good fairies. 

There was one fairy he did not invite. That was because 
she was so ill-natured. She was always finding fault. She 
loved no one but herself. 

She was angry because she was not invited to the feast. 

“‘T will have my revenge,”’ she said. 

So she crept into the castle when no one saw her. 

She crowded herself into the banquet hall. 

Then she raised her wand over the little Princess and 
cried : 

“A spell shall fall upon this Princess. She shall fall 
asleep some day and sleep a hundred years. 

“It shall fall when she is most happy ; and when the king 
is most proud of her.” 

Of course everybody at the feast was very sad. 

“Poor little Princess !” they said. ‘ When she wakes she 
will be an old, old woman. All her friends will have died 
long before. She will find herself all alone!” 

“ Fear not!” cried a good fairy. ‘I cannot change the 
spell that the bad fairy has put upon her. ' 

“ She will have to sleep the hundred yeais. But when she 
wakes she shall be more beautiful than ever. 

‘‘ All her friends shall sleep while she sleeps. Then they 
shall all wake together. 

“While they sleep they shall not grow old. 

“More than that! A beautiful prince shall come and 
wake her. 

“ He shall see how beautiful she is. Then there shall be 
another great feast. The feast shall be in this very hall; 
and the fairies shall come to it again. All but the cruel fairy, 
— she shall not come.” 

Then the king and all the people rejoiced. They 
thanked the good fairy for her kind words. 

So the years passed on. The little Princess grew to be a 
beautiful maiden. All the world loved her. 

When they saw the flowers they would say: “See! the 
Princess has been here.” 

But one day the king was holding a great feast. It was 
the birthday of the Princess. 

Soon the eyes of the Princess began to droop. 

“Tam so sleepy,” she said. 

Then the king yawned. “I am sleepy, too,” he said. 
‘“‘ Perhaps we have feasted long enough.” 

Then strange to say the people all began to yawn. 

Each one was so sleepy that he did not see the other fall 
asleep. But in a moment every one was fast asleep. 

The Princess lay on a silken couch. The king sat in his 
royal chair. ‘The guests fell just where they chanced to be. 
Some were in chairs, some were on the floor. 

For the fairy spell had fallen upon them all. 

Even the horses and the dogs and the Princess’ cat fell 
asleep. 
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‘Then the years rolled on. 
castle and shut it from sight. 

People forgot there was a castle there: But they never 
forgot to mourn the loss of the Princess. 

For now there were not any flowers. The grasses forgot 
‘o be green, and the earth was sad and gloomy. 

But, by and by, the hundred years were passed. 

Then came the prince. He was tall and handsome. He 
was good and brave. 

His eyes were like the blue of the sky; and his mantle 
was a sunny green. His hair shone like the golden sunshine. 

Wherever he stepped, the fresh grass sprang up. People 
always knew when he was near, for the air grew soft and 
warm, 

The little birds loved him. ‘The soft winds spoke to him, 
and the trees sprang into new life. 

“This is a dense forest,’’ he said, when he came into the 
land of the Sleeping Beauty. 

“Is there not something behind the trees? 

“It looks to me like a castle. Can it be?”’ 

“She sleeps! she sleeps!” the trees whispered. 

“Who sleeps?” the Prince asked. 

“The Princess! Princess! Princess !’’ the trees whispered 
again. 

“ Dear trees,” said the prince, “ you love me too well to 
deceive me. I will find this Princess.”’ 

So he plunged into the deep forest. 

There was no path; for it was overgrown with bushes and 
vines. 

The prince had to cut his way through. It took him 
three long days. 

At last he reached the great stone gateway. 

He knocked; but no one answered. ‘Then the prince 
climbed the great wall. There lay the sentinels and the 
gatekeepers fast asleep. 

“What strange garments they wear!” said the prince. 
“ They look a hundred years old. 

“ And what rusty swords! ”’ 

But the prince hurried on up the castle steps. 

There lay the doorkeepers fast asleep. 

On through the corridors, into the banquet hall he 
hurried. 

There sat the king and the queen, fast asleep. The king’s 
beard had grown away down to his feet; and the queen’s 
robe looked very strange, and very old-fashioned. 

On the fluors, everywhere, lay the guests. Beside the 
tables lay the servants, just where they had dropped when 
the spell fell upon them. 

But there upon the couch! Wonderful! The Prince 
held his breath to look ! 

Never had he seen such beauty ! 

“O Princess !”’ he whispered. 

The Princess drew a long breath. Her eyelids moved a 
little. 

Then the Prince knelt beside the couch. 

“Was ever Princess so beautiful ?’’ he thought. 

Then he kissed the beautiful lips. When, lo, she opened 
her great blue eyes and looked up into the brave eyes of 
the prince. 

‘“« My prince has come!” she said. 

Then the king began to awaken. The king, the queen, 
the guests, and all the servants. 

“‘ We have béen asleep,” said the king. 

“1 am afraid we have,” said the queen. ‘“ We must ask 
our guests to pardon us.” 

« But we have been asleep, too,” said the guests. 

“ And we,” said the servants. “ It is very strange.” 

Then tke people all looked in wonder at each other. 

“What does it mean? ’”’ they said. 

“We have slept the hundred years, my father,” said the 
Princess. ‘See, here is.the prince. He has awakened us.” 

Then the Princess and the prince went out into the world 
together. 

The air grew soft and warm, the grass grew green, the 
trees sprang into new life, flowers covered the earth, and the 
people said: “It is springtime. And see! the flower 
princess has awakened again.” 

— Legends of the Springtime (Educational Pub. Co., Boston.) 


The trees grew up around the 
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Arbor Day Exercises * 

Inside and Outside the School-room 

A. E.A. 

Make your little school-room as “ woodsy”’ as possible — 
a perfect little bower of green. Bring in as many of 
Nature’s treasures as she offers you, and let the little ones 
help in arranging them — spicy evergreen boughs, moss, and 
trailing vines of arbutus, myrtle, etc. If there are no 
flowers out of doors, bring, if possible, some budded house- 
plants, or some hyacinth, narcissus, or tulip bulbs to the 
room, in season, so that there will be blossoms for the day. 
Borrow some canaries — they will help sing. 


In the School-room 
Programme 
OPENING SonG (devotional) Selected 


Cuorus RECITATION. . . Zhe School 


For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come. The fig- 
tree putteth forth her green figs and the vines with the tender grapes 
give a good smell.— Bidle 


EXERCISE 
ApriL Days 


(Any number — thirty, if convenient— of tiny girls are 
selected. Their gowns may be tastefully trimmed with vines, 
leaves or flowers. Some may wear green wreaths, some 
carry small green or blossoming boughs to represent trees, 
others tiny baskets of early flowers, or flower-seeds. Every 
other one carries a tiny parasol, gay in color, to represent 
‘ umbrella.” 

A little girl is selected for the following recitation. As 
she takes place on front of stage, the smaller girls, to some 
gay march, take places in pretty groups back of her. (This 
little exercise may be made quite elaborate if desired, by 
introducing marches and dances. A little girl, costumed as 
Arbor Day, may enter at the close of the recitation, taking 
place upon center of stage, and children may sing their 
welcome circling about her.) 


To ArBor Day 


. To welcome you they’ve come to-day, 

1 April’s dear little danghters, 

2 They drive the cold March Wind away 
Across the northern waters. 

3 They sweep the snow-banks from the ground, 
With touch of rosy fingers, 

4 They make arbutus buds, I’ve found, 
Of each white flake that lingers. 


5 Across the happy world they go 
On tiny toes a-tripping, 

6 All smiles and wiles and sunshine — No, 
Raindrops and tears are dripping ! 

Drip-drop, drip-drop, drip-drop — just hear ! 
The trees raise green umbrellas, 

The flowers hide under toad-stools near 
Their dripping pinks and yellows. 


* Copyrighted 1899, by Epucationat PustisHinc Co, 
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8 Drip-drop, drip-drop, drip—stop/ Now take 
That drop lost in a dimple, 
That smile caught fast by tears, and make 
A rainbow pure and simple. 
® And April’s little daughters dear 
Are laughing all together, 
For Arbor Day is near — is here 
And must have pleasant weather ! 





Children bow and smile. 
Look smilingly over shoulder. 
Motion as if sweeping. 
Hold up blossom. 
Any graceful swaying or dancing motion, 
. All smile until at “ No,” umbrellas are raised; stand two and two 
erneath in pretty attitudes of weeping. 
Children in seats keep time with fingers on desks. 
Continue (7) sound growing softer as if rain is falling less steadily. 
By (9) all silent. On stage, children smilingly peep from behind fingers, 
one or two at a time. 

9. Carry “umbrellas” as sunshades over one shoulder; all march 
forward smiling. 


awn 


un 


os a ON 


SONG 
GREETING TO ARBOR Day. (Children on stage) 


(Music —‘‘ Oh, Day of Rest and Gladness,’’ Gospel Hymns) 


The Mayflowers all are ringing 
Their tiny, tinted bells, 
The bluebirds all are singing, 
Each song a secret tells. 
The happy winds hold meetings, 
The green leaves dance and sway, 
We children join in greetings — 
“ Welcome, dear Arbor Day!” 


(Children pass to seats.) 


STORY 
THE 


(The teacher tells this story to all the little ones two or 
three times Jefore these exercises are held. It must be ///, 
not vead. She teaches them to sing the little verses, and sug- 
gests that each play that he is the little tree. At places 
suggested by the numbers, teacher makes simple and appro- 
priate gestures, leading children to do the same. On Arbor 
Day, all, or selected children, carrying branches of trees if 
desired, stand in little groups about teacher. While she 


LITTLE TREE’S DREAM 


tells the story each child acts it. Suitable motions are left 
to the discretion of teacher.) 
Far away in a beautiful forest lived a tree —a very little tree. All 


around it grew graceful elms and giant oaks and sturdy maples and spicy 
evergreens. They were all tall and strong and could see the bright blue 
sky. The winds told them stories of the busy, beautiful world and they 
were very happy. 

The little tree grew just as fast as she could. 1 She sent her tiny 
roots down into the dark, rich earth for food, she lifted her shining 
slender branches and shook out a few green leaves to take in air and 
rain and sunshine. 2 But although she tried so hard to become large 
and strong, she was still small, very, very small, beside the great trees of 
the forest. 

3 “I can’t do much in this great world,” said the little tree one day. 
“1 wish I had some sap to make into sugar, like those maples, or some 
little brown nuts for the children, as the beech will have next fall, or 
even enough leaves to shade those sweet, purple viclets down there. 
But dear me, I’m so little yet. I can o.ly just grow and grow and grow. 
Even a little tree can do that!” 
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Kite Time, Marble Time 


The time for skipping ropes is here, 
The time for tops has come ; 

The bud is on the apple bough, 
The blossom’s on the plum. 

Along the land and in the park 
The robin builds its nest ; 

’T will Soon be time for balls and kites 
Marbles and all the rest. 


Kite time, marble time, 
Skipping rope and ball; 

Fishing time, cycle time, 
Swimming time and all. 

All that makes the year go round, 
Full of healthy fun ; 

‘Skating time and coasting time, ° 
So the seasons run. 


Skipping rope and blossom time, 
Time for spinning tops ; 

All the year the fun is here, 
Pleasure never stops. 

Time for fun and study too ; 
Time for work and play ; 

Joys of spring are on the wing, 
Summer’s on the way. 

— St. Louis Post-Despatch 


—The female teacher is beginning to be 
quite a powerin Germany. Within the last ten 
years the number of female teachers has in- 
creased by 50 per cent, while that of male 
teachers has only increased by 18 per cent. 
Berlin, Westphalia, and the Rhine Province 
contain two-thirds of the total of Prussian 
femaleteachers. By far the largest proportion 
of the ladies are Roman Catholics. This is 
somewhat surprising in a largely Protestant 
country like Prussia, and can hardly be with- 
out some influence upon the future position of 
Catholicism. Besides_an increase in the num- 
ber of female teachers, the decennial educa- 
tional census in Prussia shows an increase in 
the educational expenditure per head of popu- 
lation from $1 00 to $1.25. 


— German educators are giving much atten- 
tion to the manifest evils of right-handedness. 
They claim that a person involuntarily does 
the simplest things, such as picking up a book 
from the table, or a pin from the floor, with 
his right hand. As a result the development 
of the body is not symmetrical. To remedy 
this the boys in the, mechanical departments 
ot the German schools are taught to do much 
of their work with the left hand. Sawing, 
planing, hammering, and similar uses of tools 
are practiced with the left hand; exercises in 
drawing large circles on the blackboard, first 
with one hand, then with the other, tend to 
develop the two arms alike. Other exercises 
of a similar nature are given. 


— The exchange of letters between the chil- 
dren in our schools and those in foreign lands 
is anew plan for promoting interest in letter 
writing, and for teaching geography, in a very 
pleasant way. This plan has recently been 
introduced in Kansas City by Supt. Greenwood, 
the correspondence being under the direct 
supervision of principals and teachers. It is 
also the purpose to exchange little articles of 
manufacture or native products which can 
be sent by mail as well as letters. It is 
further proposed that correspondence shall be 
between corresponding grades, as nearly as 
may be. Naturally the subject matter of the 
letters would include information as to man- 
ners and customs of school and home life, and 
something about the animals, trees and plants 
of each country, etc. We hope for a report 
from Supt. Greenwood as to the value of this 
plan after it has been tested. 





Suitable Reading for 


No. 


75 


78 
79 
87 


a@ Order by number. 
manilla covers. 


SEE THE NEW NUMBERS 
Construction Work 


“) Studies, and for all Special 


Days and Seasons of the Year may be found in the 


Famous Five=-Cent Classics 


1st Grade (Large Type) 
Esop’s Fables —1 

ZEsop’s Fables —2 

Selections from AZsop —1 
Selections from AZsop —2 

Story of the Buds 

What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 
Flower Friends I. 

The Butterfly Baby 

Plant Babies 

Babes of the Wood 

Babes of the Meadow 


2nd Grade 


Little Red Riding Hood 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Roots and Stems 

Bird Friends 

Flower Friends II. 
Flower Friends III. 
Legends of the Springtime 


3rd Grade 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales —1 

Grimm's Fairy Tales —2 

Story of Bryant 

Selections from Grimm —1 

Selections from Grimm —2 

Stories from Garden and Field _I. 

Stories from Garden and Field II. 

Story of Columbus 

Story of Israel Putnam 

Story of William Penn 

Story of Washington 

Story of Franklin 

Story of Webster 

Story of Lincoln 

Story of Lowell 

Story of Tennyson 

Story of Whittier 

Story of Cooper 

Story of Fulton 

Story of the Pilgrims 

Story of the Boston Tea Party 

Story of Eli Whitney 

Story of Edison 

Story of Hawthorne 

Story of S. F. B. Morse 

Story of Louisa M. Alcott 

Story of James Watt 

Story of the Norsemen 

Puss in Boots 

Story of Stephenson 

Story of Irving 

Story of Pocahontas 

Story of Cyrus W. Field 

Stories of Revolution I. 
(Lexington and Concord) 

Stories of Revolution II. 
(British Driven from Boston) 

Stories of Revolution III. 
(Battle of Long Island) 

Liberty Bell 


4th Grade 


Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
Story of Holmes 

Story of La Salle 

Story of Longfellow 

De Soto 

Marquette 

Story of Boone 

Pioneers of the West 


No. 


100 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
125 


10 


18 
4° 
41 


142 
145 
140 
148 


114 


Five Cent Classics received in good condition. 


4th Grade (Continued) 


Fremont and Carson 

Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
Stories and Rhymesof Flowerland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland 11. 
Selections from Longfellow 


5th Grade 


Hawthorne's Three Golden Apples 
Hawthorne's Miraculous Pitcher 
The Chimzra (Hawthorne) 
Paradise of Children (Hawthorne) 
Audubon 
— 

Vathan Hale 

La Fayette 

Farragut 
Dickens 

Landseer 


6th Grade 


Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 
Rip Van Winkle, etc. (Irving 
King of the Golden Piver Ruskin) 
We are Seven, etc. (Wordsworth) 
Rab and His Friends 

Christmas Eve, etc. (Irving) 

Pied Piper of Hamelin (Browning) 
John Gilpin, etc. (Cowper 

Lady of the Lake Canto /. (Scott) 
Dodlesntien of Independence 
Thanatopsis and Other Poems 

The Minotaur Hawthorne) 

The Pygmies (Hawthorne) 

The Dragon's Teeth (Hawthorne) 
Great Stone Face (Hawthorne) 
Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
Selections from Longfellow 

Great Carbuncle (Hawthorne) 


7th Grade 


Story of Macbeth 

Lays of Ancient Rome —r 
Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 
wg of Pokanoket (Irving) 
The Voyage, etc. (Irving) 
Ancient Mariner (Coleridge) 
Evangeline (Longfellow) 
ay of the Lake Canto J//. (Scot«) 
Speeches of Lincoln 

Life of Grant 

Life of Washington 

Culprit Fay 


8th Grade 


The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
Othello, etc. (Lamb) 

The Tempest, etc. (Lamb) 

L’ Allegro and Other Poems 

As You Like It (Shakespeare) 
Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare) 
Henry the Eighth (Shakespeare) 
The Biles y, etc. (Gray) 

Lady of the Lake Canto ///. 

Sir Roger De Coverley 

Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 
Sir Launfal (Lowell) 

The Prisoner of Chillon (Byron) 
Lady of the Lake Canto /V. 
Lady of the Lake Canto V. 

Lady of the Lake Canto V/. 


Each number contains $2 pages of choice [llusirated Literature, bound in strong 
Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. Send for complete list. 


Am much pleased with them, and know they 


will be a great help in my work. The interest taken by the children and the numerous questions 
asked about what they already read, have lead me to believe that my Reading Table will be the most 


attractive spot in the building. 


I thank you for having put within my reach such a mine of wealth. 


J. L. PrTMan, Fohnstown, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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That day all the trees of the forest whispered together. Never before 
had they seemed so happy. Their voices were low and sweet, like a 
tender lullaby. 4 The little tree listened, and this is the song she heard 
the trees of the forest sing: 

(Sing twice. First time with pretty swaying motion of 
both arms and hands. , Second time hum, to represent sound 
of wind in the trees. Droop heads sleepily and hum lower 
and lower until close. Hold sleeping positions.) 

(The music for all the following verses is the chorus of 
* Rocking the Blossoms to Sleep,” by Elsie Dean Miller, 
published in November number of Primary Epucation, 1898. 
It is given here.) 





We swing, we swing, now high, now low, 
Blow, branches, blow, 

Sweet dreams of spring-time come and go — 
Blow, branches, blow. 


No wonder the little tree fell asleep. The music was so soothing, and 
she had tried so hard to grow that she was quite tired out. And the 
trees still whispered, and perhaps a little dream did fall from them. 
Anyway the little tree dreamed a beautiful one. 

First she saw the South Wind. She had often heard her, but only in 
dreams can the trees see her. The South Wind had a low voice and she 
wore a gown of pale pink and white apple-blossoms. 

She sang the same tune that the trees had been singing all day, but the 
words were changed : . 


(Sing softly, swaying slightly.) 


A sunny slope, I know, I know — 
Blow, blossoms blow, 

And there together, let us go — 
Blow, blossoms, blow. 


5 The little tree smiled and shook her leaves. “ I’m not big enough,” 
she said. 

Then before she could think, a boy playing with real snowflakes and 
whistling cheerily, danced through the forest. 

“I’m the North Wind,” he said, and then sang in a clear, high voice: 


(Sing brightly.) 


Come to the land of ice and snow — 
Blow, snowflakes, blow, 

Where Christmas trees stand in a row — 
Blow, snowflakes, blow. 


( Whistling chorus may follow this if desired.) 


6 The little tree shivered. ‘ No,” she said, “ I’m too little.” 


Next two children came from opposite directions— one from the 
Sunrise the other from the Sunset Land. The first was the East Wind. 
Rain-drops shone in her hair, and there were tears in her gray eyes. 
She sang very softly : 


Oh, come where quiet waters flow — 
Blow, raindrops, blow, 

Where weeping willows droop and grow — 
Blow, raindrops, blow. 
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7 But the little tree drew back. ‘I’m too small,’ she whispered. 

‘The West Wind’s face was the roundest, rosiest face she had ever seen. 
His hair was full of sunshine, his smile was all sunshine, and his little 
coat seemed made of sunbeams. He laughed even while he sang: 


Where little children come and go — 
Blow, sunbeams, blow, 

There’s where a little tree should grow — 
Blow, sunbeams, blow. 


8 The little tree rustled all her leaves she was so pleased. “And she 
said, “ I always knew even a little tree cquld do something in this big, 
busy world!” 

In her dream she floated far away from the forest, carried by the 
strong West Wind. 

The song of the forest trees grew fainter and fainter — farther and 
farther away. 


(Hum music very softly.) 


9g Quite suddenly the little tree awoke. The forest with its “ murmur- 
ing pines and the hemlocks” was gone. Instead, she saw a pretty, sun- 
shiny lawn, with a little school-house in the center. A dear little boy 
with a face like that of the West Wind was placing her roots carefully in 
the dark earth. A little girl who looked like the sunny South Wind was 
holding her in place. 

Many other little children were helping. 10 Some were digging away 
the earth, others were placing it around her roots. Some were sprinkling 
her with cool water. All were busy and all were smiling and all were 
singing : 


(Swaying motion.) 


While days of summer come and go — 
Blow, breezes, blow, 

Guard well the tree we all love so— 
Blow, breezes, blow. 


A MarcH te ew ee Stho 


(If there are to be out-of-door exercises, a pretty march 
may be given. Several children may carry the little tree to 
be planted ; others, plants in jars, baskets of seeds or bulbs ; 
still others, little spades, shovels, etc. After marching about 
the room, they pass to school-yard.) 


An April Welcome 


Come up, April, through the valley, 
In your robes of beauty drest, 
Come and wake your flowery children 
From their wintry beds of rest ; 
Come and over blow them softly 
With the sweet breath of the south: 
Drop upon th2m, warm and loving, 
Tenderest kisses of your mouth. 


Call the crow-foot and the crocus, 
And the pale anemone, 
Call the violet and the daisy, 
Clothed with careful modesty ; 
Seek the low and humble blossoms, 
Of their beauties unaware, 
Let the dandelion and fennel, 
Show their golden hair.— Phebe Cary 








and anxiety. 


Hdaucators and Brain workers 
from all parts of the world use and commend 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from over-work 
It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they need 
for their nutrition and normal action, and will help any case of mental 
or nervous exhaustion. 


Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ formulated 


by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic. 


. Prepared only SR 56 W. 25th Street, 
. by ° New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($1.00.) 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE.— The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and influenza. It does not contain 


cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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THE 


we 
IDEAL| 


THE INESTIMABLE 
y BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


AVOID SPECTACLES SLASSES, 
} "HEADACHE & SU AL OPERATION 
LLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON 
THE EYE. MAILED FREE 
THE 


Ss ESTORER & EVE 





IDEAL COMPANY,239 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 





1 Qr DIE- STAMPED MONOGRAM PAPER 30¢ 


with envelopes to match, any iaitial, fo 
Packed in neat box, postage P sid. Six sheets of 
fine note paper stamped with any initial and our 
elecant Sample Book, 10e. 50 Engraved Nag 
Cards, 75e. Wedding Invitations, $4.00 for 100. 
J. LOUIS WOLFF, LOX 136, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


ARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 


Five hundred students. Forty Instructors. 
Send for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


A. W. FABER enn? 0. 
The Original and Well known 


A.W. Faber’s Siberian Lead Pencils, 16 grades. 

A. W. Faber’s Round Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Lead 
Pencils. 

A. W. Faber’s English Drawing Pencils, 1 12 grades 

A.W. Faber’s School Pencils, 5 grades. 


Also many new lines. 


Rubber Erasers, Inks, Rulers, Writing Slates 
and Slate Pencils. 

A. W. Faber’s Calculating Rulers. 

A W. Faber’s Rubber Tipped Lead Pencils. 








For sale by all Stationers and Artists’ ——— Stores 

See that all goods are initialed ‘ before the 
name of “‘ Faber 

The name and letters ‘‘ A. W. Faber’’ are my registered 


trade mark in the United States of America, 


78 Reade Street, New York, N. Y. 





Hovtano-America Line, 


Rotterdam, via Boulogne. Low cabin rates. 
Jogne is 3 1-2 hours from Paris. Di-count on round- 
triptckets. Qne of the Best and Low- 
est Priced Lines to the Continent. 
Winter ist Cabin rate, $50. and up by twin screw 
steamers; Saloun by other steamers $37. 

F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., 
New England Agts, 115 State St., Boston. 


Bou- 





DESK-TOP FILING CABINET 


FoR CLIPP;NGS, 
| Manuscripts, Ser- 
| MONS, LETTERS, Etc 
PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
Your Own Encyclo- 
pedia A Mental Saviugs 
Jank. A storehouse of 
knowledge containing 210 
separate open dust proof 
index files. In fact, put- 
ting all your knowledge at 
your finger’s end, for use 
at any instant. 
Write for Circulars. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SU JPPLY HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


The School Agency 


Recommends Presidents, Professors, Superin- 
tendeits, Principals, Assistants, Governesses, Music, 
Art, Elocution and Commercial teachers, to Schools, 
eras" = Families throughout the South and South- 


west. t ant ithful. Write for circu- 
FS te +s fWheeny: Manager. Seven 











lars. 
years’ experience. 


Rents and Sel's 
School-.Prop. rty. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Rheumatism Cured 


wwveys For 90 Cents, 


CG 








SS Permanent and positive 
= = cure. Immense success 
+ = of our celebrated Electro- 
Z Ss Seal Magnet gold plated 


ss and solid sterling silver 

Rheumatism Rings. No 

one with rheumatism 
should be without one, Also cure Gout, Partial Paraly- 
sis, and Nervous Disorders. Elegant in appearance. 
Steel Electric. Magnet in each ring. Greatest discovery 
ever made. Thousands of testimonials of wonderful 
cures. Send us soc. and we will send at once choice of 
nickel or gold-plate Rheumatism Ring. State size of 
finger when ordering. Address 


GUILD CO., Dept. E, 132 Nassua St., N. ¥ 
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BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Selected works of the world’s great artists, Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, 
Authors and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildings, Monuments and 
Scenery. For Picture Study in Schools. For use on Special Days, etc. Large 
pictures beautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper, size 5x8. Send 
four cents in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 


TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Cc. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 








4% TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


SO Brormfieida Street, Boston. 








HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


New Quarters; Added Facilities; Expert Service. Send for New Manual. 


EDMANDS, Manager. 352 WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON. 


THE 'TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


OFFICES: { 36. Bromfield Street, BOSTON.’ F.B. SPAULDING, MANAGER. 
" | 68 State Street, Albany, NEW YORK. W. E. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
Over 3000 Positions Filled. SEND FOR MANUAL. 
a 


E. J. 











THE FisK THEACHERS’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver. S25 Market St., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 


° w ill devots his whole time to the inte ests of our patrons. 
We thank our friends for their generous patronage during our eleven years of business 


and assure them pone. the same fair methods; that have been in vogue at our Boston Office will be employed at Albany. 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSO’N OF N. E , 36 Bromfield St.. Boston F. B.&peu'ding, Mer. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY 


Invites teachers to send for circulars and terms for enrollment in The Teacher’s Register. 
methods are wholly new, and a radical improvement on those of the ordinary Teachers’ loan 
Read the circular and you will surely wish to be registered. 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Central Music Hail, 36 Blackstone Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. 


AGENCIES 





C. A. SCOTT & ©O., Props., 2A Beacon 
Street, Boston, and 168 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicage. Send for Agency Manual. 
One fee registers in both offices. 





Owing to our increased business outside of New England, 


we hive found it necessary to 
onen a branch office at 68 State St., Albany, N. Y., 


in charge of Mr. W. E. DAVIS, who 








COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS. 


If you are ambitious to better your position; cr wish to obtain a place in another locality; 
or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau wh ch has notified 
members of KNOWN va ancies for 19 years. If you are a graduate, with a strong 
record, we can help you. NOW is the time to send stamp for information. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS BUREAU, (Eéw.C. Dixon) 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


KINDERGARTEN S| “3 


SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES. 


3 East TH STREET, 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Booklet. - HARLAN P. PRENCH, Proprietor. 
ed STATE STREET “ALBANY, N. Y. 
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‘© T!” cried the dandelion, “I! 
My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry.” 
And she lifted a towsled yellow head 
Out of her green grass bed. 


‘*T hope ’twill pour! I hope ’twill pour!” 
Purred the tree-toad at his gray bark door, 
’ * For, with a broad leaf for a roof, 
I am perfectly weather-proof.” 
Sang the brook: *‘ I laugh at every drop, 
Aud wish they never need to stop 
Till a big, big river I grew to be, 
And could find my way to the sea.” 


‘* IT,” shouted Ted,” ‘* for I can run, 
With my high-top boots and rain-coat on, 
Through every paddle and runlet and pool 
1 find on the road to school.” 


The April Shower 


Down the drops come, tinkle, tinkle, 
With a sudden dash and sprinkle, 
Though as blue as periwinkle, 

Was the sky. 





‘Some mysterious hocus-pocus, 
Knocked above us and awoke us,” 
Cries a little yellow crocus, 

With a sigh. 








A child fresh from its bath in clean dainty There’sa roaring, there’s a clatter, 
. : f | S All rhere’s a smoky dash and spatter 
clothes is a suggestion 0 vory soap. Of the dust, as comes the patter 
dainty washable things may be restored to Of the drops. 


their original freshness without injury, by use 
of Ivory Saap. 


Such a drencher, such a pelter 
Is it; yet when, helter-skelter, 

Everything has found a shelter, 
A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “' just 


Then — it stops ! — Se/. 
as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and ! ps 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘* lvory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1892, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


The , Robin 


> Rollicking Robin is here again. 
Frogs at School What does he care for the April rain ? 


Twenty froggies went to school, Care for it? Glad of it. Doesn’t he know 


Down beside a weedy pool; 


7 - That the April rain carries off the snow, 
Twenty little coats of green, : 
Twenty vests all white and clean. And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest, 

' And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 

«We must be in time,” said they ; And makes the juice of the cherry sweet, 

First =~ study, — = play For his hungry little robins to eat? 

That is how we keep the rule ‘ce ' ' mh en 
When we froggies go to school.” Ha! ha! ha!” hear the jolly bird laugh. 


“That isn’t the best of the story, by half!” 
Master bull-frog, grave and stern, ; ’ ; 
Called the classes in their turn; Robin, Sir Robin, gay red-vested knight, 
Taught them how to nobly strive, Now you have come to us, summer’s in sight. 
ae Seen ae You never dreamed of the wonders you bring,— 


, Visions that follow the flash of your wing. 
From his seat upon the log, il the beautiful b ib 
Showed them how to say “ ker-chog!” How all the beautiful by and by 
Also how to dodge a blow Around you and after you seems to fly! 
From the sticks which bad boys throw. Sing on or eat on, as pleases your mind ! 

i Well have you earned every morsel you find. 
Twenty froggies grew up fast; “Ay! Ha! ha! ha!" whistles robin. “My dear, 
Bull-frogs they became at last; - oie 
Not one dunce among the lot; Let us all take our own choice of good cheer ! 


Not one lesson they forgot. — Lucy Larcom 


Polished to a high degree, 
As each froggie ought to be, Easter 
Now they sit on other logs 


Teaching other little frogs.— Sel. I’ve found the violets, mother, 


In the garden, down by the tree. 
And the crocuses are all blooming 
Just as they used to be. 
Who Likes the Rain? wandel , 
rhe lilac buds are swelling 
‘*+T.” said the duck, ‘‘I call it fun, In the same old beautiful way 
For I had my little red rubbers on. And th a ee ny gh 4 did 
They make a cunning, three-toed track And the pussy-willows look as they dl 
In the soft cool mud,— quack! quack!” A year ago to-day.— M/, A. L. Lane 
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NOTES. 


— The teachers of the Marietta schools under 
the supervision of Supt. Henry G. Williams 
have organized a teachers’ library to be sup- 
ported entirely by themselves. Each teacher 
pays an assessment in proportion to the salary 
received, to be applied to the purchase of 
pedagogical books which will circulate among 
the teachers from the superintendent’s office. 





— Emperor William’s originality sometimes 
takes the form of very unexpected kindnesses. 
A few days ago he suddenly took it into his 
head to order the Royal Opera of Berlin to give 
aspecial performance of Humperdinck’s beau- 
tiful music-story of ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel” at 3 
o’clock that very afternoon, and to invite to it 
the school-children who were best in their 
studies. So he at once had 1500 tickets dis- 
patched to the various schools and distributed 
by the teachers. When the Empercr and his 
family party arrived at the theatre they found 
all the lower part filled with little girls and the 
balconies with the boys, all as happy as chil- 
dren can be. 


— In the English schools of the lowest grade 
there is a class of drudges known as pupil- 
teachers. They are mainly girls from thirteen 
to sixteen in age, who are employed in teach- 
ing the elements of reading, writing and arith- 
metic. There are about thirteen thousand of 
these pupil-teachers in English schools sup- 
ported by local taxation. This system of hav- 
ing children as teachers has not worked well. 
It wai cheap and reduced expenses. It was 
cheap also in quality and efficiency. A parlia- 
mentary committee has recently condemned 
the system, and proposed various measures 
for reforming it. It has advised the Education 
Department to raise the age of the child- 
teacher from thirteen to fifteen, and in the 
course of a few years to make it sixteen. It 
has also proposed a system of training teach- 
ers for primary work. England is said to be 
far behind America in methods of primary 
instruction. 


— How easily children lose themselves in 
song if the element of play is taken advantage 
of may be illustrated by a little incident that 
occurred in New York. Mr. Tomlins started, 
the first week in January, a class of East Side 
children, two hundred in all, who were gath- 
ered together through the efforts cf one of the 
large Episcopal churches. The children were 
rough and boister-us, many of them without 
even a slight experience of school restraint — 
a class usually considered a hard one to reach 
through appeals tothe sympathies. Near the 
close of the third lesson, after the children had 
been singing for nearly an hour and were natu- 
rally tired and restless, Mr. Tomlins picked up 
Barnaby’s “Sweet and Low” and suddenly 
said, “ Now let’s pjay that I am your little baby 
brother. You want to go out and play, but 
your mother won’t let you until you have got 
the baby to sleep.” The children entered into 
the spirit of the play and while Mr. Tomlins 
imitated the baby and czied as a healthy baby 
should, those children with voices expressive 
and tender sang the ‘‘Sweet and Low” unti 
they hushed the baby tosleep. The difference 
in tone was so marked that several supervisors 
of music who were present noticed it, and 
gathered together at the close of the lesson to 
talk over how it was done. 

But itis not simply with children that such 
marvellous work can be done. Any adult, 
man or woman, if he have only sufficient sense 
of time to enjoy the drum beat, can learn to 
sing simple music with the feeling of the 
artist in so far as his nature is sufficiently deep 
to feel as the artist feels. The word soul-sing- 
ing is the key to it all,and through this soul- 
singing, atleast so Mr. Tomlins believes, the 
whole nature of the singer may be made 
deeper and more truly sympathetic. The 
whole idea and the methods of carrying it out 
are certainly worth investigating, for if Mr. 
Tomlins has discovered a great philosophical 
truth, as he stands ready to prove that he has, 
it will mean a revolution of methods in music 
and new light along many other educational 
lines. 











The TEACHER’S DUTY 


is to impart knowledge by the best means known. 
Our Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons supply this 
“means,” we having made this subject a specialty. 
Write for new catalogue giving new prices. 


J.B. COLT & CO., Dept. E 10, 3 to 7 West 29th St,, New York 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Sailing every Wednesday for Taiwver pool calling at Queenstown. 
One of the largest freight and passenger steamers 


6“ ” 
CYMRIC, afloat, 12,551 tons. 600 ft.in length with twin screws. 


F, 0. HOUGHTON & GO., General Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 
BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


EASY METHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY NUMBER BY A PRIMARY TEACHER. 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 


More than two years of work systematized to mect the needs of the LittlePeople and Teachers. 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations*leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 


A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. “ Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth the 
price of the hook.” 


Cloth, 8 vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 75 cents. Copies can be obtained directly of the author. Address 


EMILY E. BENTON, 
° Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS 
FOR THE SPRING 


wt ot ot 
Fairyland of Flowers 
Can You Afford to be Without It? 


. _ During the Spring some reference will have to be made to the flowers and to the study of- nature. 
Which book will suit your purposes best? 

Do you know that the “ Fairyland of Flowers,” though equal in technique to the best, is so 
simple, that, «‘ Even to the child it becomes an interesting excursion through a veritable Wonderland.” 

As for its usefulness to teachers, Prof. Chas. B. Scott, the eminent science teacher of the 
Oswego Normal writes: 

**T know from my experience with teachers, that it is just what most teachers need. Plant 
study is the easiest and most promising division of nature study, and such a book will help teachers 
who know nothing about plants 7/ they will study the plants also and not merely the books. The 
illustrations are unusually good. Busy teachers, who want to correlate nature study with literature 
will find the poems and stories interwoven with the plant descriptions, very helpful. They help 
teachers to realize that plants are more than niere structures to be picked apart, or analyzed and 
described. 7 

(Fully Illustrated quarto. Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.25. 


A Year With the Birds 


Every lover of the birds will find within these pages 
much to charm, interest and instruct. This is of a scientific 
work for study, but a popular, usable book — just such as 
you want in your home or for ready reference, or to take with 
you into the woods and fields. — Chatham Courier. 








Winter Passage $50 and up, 1st Cabin, 
by the IMIMENSE NEW S. S. 








Birds of winter, birds of the night birds of the moor, sea 
and shore, birds of the pasture and forest and farm and 
barn-yard, are all treated of, and hundreds of species receive 
a detailed review. 


Silk Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


A Year Among the Trees 


Every tree and shrub is described here in a popular 
common-sense manner. In fact, it is just such a book asa 
lover of Nature wishes. — Gameland. 


Cloth. 





Illustrated. 320 page. Price, $1.00. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 











D. C. HEATH & CO, BOSTON. 


THE BEGINNER’S READER. By Florence Bass. 


A little book to precede the primer. The 
sentence, word and phonic methods are com- 
bined in the reading lessons. The preface to 
this book is full of good suggestions to first 
year primary teachers, as to the best ways of 
beginning in the teaching of reading, the 
preparation of seat work, etc. There are a 
few brilliantly-colored illustrations and many 
others in black and white. Vertical type is 
abundantly used through all the pages. Many 
a puzzled teacher will find help in Miss Bass’s 
clear-cut explanations of her way of teaching 
reading. 


FRIDTFOF NANSEN. By Jacob B. Bull. A 
Translation by Rev. Mordaunt R. Barnard. 


What boy will not hold his breath to learn of 
the boyhood of the great Nansen? And this 
boyhood gives tothe reader a chance to get 
into the heart of Christiana and see Norway 
with the ‘‘ Nansen boys.” They wilrsee how 
Norway boys grow hardy and learn to endure 
bravely; and how it happened that Nansen 
went on his first sealing expedition to the 
Arctic seas, to be followed by the other won- 
derful voyages that set all the world to talking 
about him. It was a happy thought to put this 
story of Nansen into a small compass for sup- 
plementary reading for the schools. It carries 
with it a brave, healthful atmosphere. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., INDIANAPOLIS. 


JOHNNIB. By E.O. Laughlin. 


It has been many a day since a book has 
appeared so full of the juices of child life as is 
this. Johnnie carries every man and woman 
back to life’s beginnings in a way to mellow 
the heart and stir the pulses. Every mother 
and father and every teacher will be better 
able to understand and help little children 
after reading this story. The book captured 
the manuscript readers before it was in type 
and must continue its conquering way so long 
as hearts are human and the Johnnies con- 
tinue to exist. There is nothing remarkable 
about Johnnie; he is like a thousand other 
Johnnies who live out their daily tragedies 
and comedies and nobody ever suspects how 
they feel, suffer, imagine, and grow from one 
mental condition to another. It was a clair- 
voyant pen that has given us this glimpse into 
the life of atypical boy. Letus look and learn. 
The illustrations are irresistible — bits of real 
life, photographed and made real for a stimu- 
lant to the imagination and the pleasure of art 
lovers. 


MANUAL TRAINING FOR EIGHT YEARS. By 
Charles M. Carter and Giles F. Roosevelt. 
Issued by Grace Espy Patton, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Colorado. 


A systematized progressive course of manual 
training from the kindergarten to the high 
school is an urgent need in our public schools. 
Much valuable time is lost by the go-as-you- 
please way of undertaking this work. Teach- 
ers who follow their own plan, or want of 
plan, in the primary grades, are laying no 
sure foundation in manual education for the 
superstructure of the upper grades. There 
should be a continuous growth in all hand 
work as in brain work. This little pamphlet 
book outlines a course of progressive exer- 
cises for eight years. But the outline is too 
meagre and the detail insufficient to be of 
great benefit in the localities where no super- 


vision exists. Still itis worth sending outand difficult to find good, healthful stories, but 
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will be of service to thoughtful teachers who 
can depend somewhat upon themselves. 


THE MORSE CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. By May R. At- 
water. Illustrated by Jane E. Coombs. 


A first grade primary teacher loved litera- 
ture and wanted to give her babies a taste of 
it. So she wisely selected suitable parts of the 
good stories in literature, and told them to her 
children. One day they would illustrate a part 
of it for a drawing lesson, using it afterwards 
as a blackboard reading lesson. As these 
stories grew, the teacher’s superintendent 
liked them and said, “ Make a book of them 
for other teachers and other children.” And 
the book was made—a sister teacher illus- 
trated it—and here it is. One teacher has 
done this work in the last part of the first 
year successfully, and other teachers will take 
courage and suggestion from Miss Atwater’s 
success, and willliftthe children from ‘‘rat,” 
“cat,” and “ mat,” up to the plane of real liter- 
ature. The book is worth the attention of all 
primary teachers. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING. By 
Edward G. Ward, assisted by Mrs. Ellen E. 
Kenyon-Warner. 


PartI. READING BY WORD METHOD. 
Part II. SIGHT AND PHONETIC READING 
COMBINED. 


A system of reading that is commanding 
considerable attention just now is that devel- 
oped during the past ten years in the schools 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., by Edward G. Ward, now 
Superintendent of that borough. It is em- 
bodied in a series of books, including readers, 
manual and drill cards. The word method is 
used in the beginning, but rapidly sinks into 
insignificance, the phonetic method taking its 
place as a sufficient number of “ phonograms”’ 
is acquired to make independent reading 
possible. 

The manual in which this method is set forth 
is clear and forceful work ofits kind. A set of 
drill cards, bearing the phonograms in script 
and print, are furnished with the manual for 
sight exercises and must be found very help- 
ful. 

The reading books have been constructed 
with the aid of Mrs. Ellen E. Kenyon-Warner. 
From our knowledge of both authors, we judge 
these books to be a painstaking concession to 
the demands of the drill school. The earlier 
reading matter is nothing more than a com- 
pilation of practice sentences, into which a 
labored attempt has been made to throw as 
much “story” as possible. It is to be regretted 
that no system fof reading, has as yet been 
devised where “sounding” and sense can be 
combined in the early practice reading. The 
second and third readers are better, but at 
the best it isa method of teaching independent 
reading at the cost of good subject matter. 


POETRY OF THE SEASONS. By Mary I. Love- 
joy. 336 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

Everybody mnst thank Miss Lovejoy for her 
compilation and admirable arrangement of 
poems for the use of grammar schools and 
home libraries. It is a comfort only known to 
busy people to be able to lay one’s hands on a 
choice selection of nature poems on the vari- 
ous seasons. This volume is simply and taste- 
tully illustrated, attractively bound, and must 
find a welcome in every school. 


BRAIDED STRAWS. By Elizabeth E. Foulke. 
‘ The ones I weave to-day 
Are of things I wish to say. 


And I weave them in just so 
Out of what I feel and know. 


Twine my fancies in a braid 
For some little lad or maid.” 


And pleasant, wholesome fancies they are 
and they make a most attractive braid. It is 
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these are of the sort to give to children with- 
out fear. The illustrations are of the natural, 
true-to-life character, and well adapted to the 
text. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


UNCLE ROBERT’S GEOGRAPHY. I. (Home 
Reading Series.) Playtime and Seedtime. By 
Francis W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm. 

This is the first of the series of three vol. 
umes, the third of which was issued first. In 
this first book the springtime in its fresh 
beauty, and the little folks who make hourly 
discoveries in Nature’s kingdom are made 
very real through Miss Lathrop’s sympathy 
and skill. The games of the children are also 
used as mediums for conveying information. 
They played “Indian” and learned of primi- 
tive life; they were first settlers and learned 
surveying; they made roads and learned the 
use of tools; they watched beavers and learned 
how dams were built, and so on through all 
the children’s playtime. The teacher who 
knows how to use these books will give both 
knowledge and pleasure to the children in the 
happiest way. 


OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG AND THE FLAGS OF 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. By Edward 8. Holden. 


Part I. of this book is given to the history of 
the American flag, including the various 
standards set up in North America by the 
early discoverers and explorers. The point is 
clearly made that the American flag stands as 
the symbol of an abstract idea and not as the 
sign of the power of any leader. Much of the 
book is devoted to a history of the flags of 
other nations and their development in his- 
tory, and their symbolical meaning. The 
illustrations of the book are numerous and 
valuable. Whole pages of flags in brilliant 
colors not only make the book beautiful but 
give to the children a perfect picture of the 
flags of all nations. 


“Out of Sight 
Out of Mind.” 


In other months we forget 
the harsh winds of Spring. 
But they have their use, as 
some say, to blow out the 
bad air accumulated after 
Winter storms and Spring 
thaws. There is a far more 
important accumulation of 
badness in the veins and ar- 
teries of humanity, which 
needs Hood’ s Sarsaparilla. 


This great Spring Medicine clarifies 
the blood as nothing else can. It cures 
scrofula, kidney disease, liver troubles, 
rheumatism and kindred ailments. Thus 
it gives perfect health, strength and 
appetite for months to come. 





Neuralgia — «1 nad dreadful neuralgia, 
miserable for months. Neighbors told me 
to use Hood’s Sarsaparilla; it cured me per- 
fectly.” Mrs. FRED TURNER, Barre, Vt. 


Dyspepsia—«1 know a positive relief 
for dyspepsia and that is Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It cured me. My neuralgia also 
stopped.” W. B. BALDWIN, 164 Oak Street, 
Binghamton, New York. 





Never Disappoints 





a Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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To Becomz Famous 
€ in business, make the BEST 


We have spent 40 years in ink 
making and ame famous long 
ago. ith all our experience 


We Cannot Make Better Ink 


than wedo. Wedon’t know how 
to. We could make oo and 


cheaper ink, BUT WE ON’T. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO 
BOSTON——NEW YORK—— CHICAGO 











A waitont FH OWER SEEDS 
Varieties, FREE! 


An Unparalicled Offer 
by an Old-Establishcd 
4 and Reliable Publish- 
ing House! THe Lapizs’ 
WORLD is a large, 24-page, 96- 
P column illustrated magazine 
for ladies and the family circle, 
with elegant cover printed in colors. 
wt It is devoted to Stories, Poems, 

Z Ladies’ Fancy Work, Home Decora- 
tion, Housekeeping, Fashions, 
Hygiene, Juvenile Reading, Flori- 
culture, etc. To introduce this charming 
ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes where 
it is not already taken, we now make the following 
, colossal offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty 

‘ Cents in silver or stamps, we will send The 
Ladies’ World /or Six Months, and to each subscriber 
we will also send, Free and post-paid, a large and magni- 
ficent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, 306 
Varieties, as follows: 

1 Packet Royal Pansies, Finest ; . 
mixture ever offered, composed almost / 
entirely of named sorts, such as the giant BR 
flowered T7rimardcau, Five-blotched X 
Odier, Bugnot's, the new mauve Co- 
qguette de Croissy, Parisian Fancy, etc. 

1 Packet Single Dahlias, mixed, 
including the popular ¥u/es Chretien, 
somashente for great varicty and bril- 
liancy of coloring, large size and fine 
form. Bloom from June to October. 

x Packet Sunset Poppies, 
composed exclusively of double varietics, including Carnation, 
Pzony and Ranunculus-flowered, in all colors, and such famous 
named sorts as White Swan, Cardinal, Snowdri/t, etc., etc. 

1 Packet Lobb’s Nasturtium. A choice mixture, 
including Queen Victoria, Lucifer, Spitfire, Lily Schmidt, 
etc. Remarkable for brilliancy of color and profusion of bloom. 

1 Packet Eckford Sweet Peas, Fifty named varie- 
ties, including the latest introductions, such as Golden Gleam, 
Coguette, Daybreak, The Bride, Triumph, Salopian, etc. 

x Packet Rainbow Chrysan- 
themums,. A very choice mixture of 
the tri-color varieties, remarkable for 
great diversity of coloring, and the new 
double hybrids, including Dunnett's 
Double Golden, White and Scariet. 

And Three Hundred Other Varie- 
ties, including Fireball Dianthus, Phlox 
Drummondii, Japanese Morning Glory, 
Gaillardia, Everlastings, Thunbergia, 
Candytuft, German Stock, Lilliput Mari- 
gold, Salpiglossis, Forget-Me-Not, Cos- 

2 mos, Verbenas, Choice Asters, Mignon- 
ette, Cyprus Vine, Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Petunia, etc. 

Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and this entire Magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up by a first-class Seed House 
and warranted fresh and reliable. We guarantee every sub- 
scriber many times the value of money sent, and will refund 
your money and make you a present of the seeds if you are not 
entirely satisfied. This offer is reliable. Donot confound it 
with the catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous persons. We have 
been established 23 years, and refer to the Commercial Agencies 
as to responsibility. For ten consecutive years we have offered 
flower seeds as a premium, and have supplied over 400,000 well- 
satisfied customers. Six subscriptions and six Seed Collections 
sent for $1.00.“ Write to-day! m't put it off! Address 


S. H. MOORE & CO,, 23 City Hall Place, New York. 


School 
Souvenirs Free. 


Every teacher sending us the names and addre ses of 
five (5) other teachers will receive a lot of valuable 
samples free. < 


PHILLIPS’S SCHOOL SOUVENIR FACTORY, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


The date on the colored ad.iress label indi- 
cates the time of — of your subscrip- 
tion. Sabscribers who do not give notice to 
the contrary are considered as wishing to con- 
tinue their subscriptions. We follow the uni- 
versal custom of sending our journals until a 
notice to discontinue, with payment for all 
arrears, is sent us. This plan prevents the files 
of our subscribers being broken, and accom- 
modates 90 per cent of our subscribers, as it is 
not always convenient to pay at the beginning 


of the subscription. é 


In case you wish your subscription discon- 
tinued,do not depend upon your postmaster 
or friends to order your paper stopped for you. 
Send a postal yourself, giving the address to 
which the paper is being sent. 


Subscribers must give both former and 
present addresses when requesting a change 
of address. If subscribers change their address 
without notifying us, and the papers are sent 
to the old address, ihey, are held responsible. 


As an acknowledgement of a remittance, the 
date on the label of the first or second paper 
7s receive after you remit will be changed. 

f special receipt is wanted, please enclose 
2 cent stamp for postage. 


If acopy of the paper should fail to reach 
you, please notify us at once and we will send 


another paper. 
* - 


When corresponding with us, please do not 
fail to sign your name and full address. We 
have many letters, containing money, that 
cannot be answered, owing to the omission of 


name or address. 
* * . 


Make your remittance of less than $1.00 in 
postage stamps; remittances of $100 or more 
should be made by Post Office or Express 
money order or bank check. Currency is sent 


at your own risk. 
* * * 


Great care istaken in revision of our sub- 
scription lists, but, occasionally, a bill going 
to the subscriber passes a remittance on its 
way tous. If you receive a bill within a week 
afver paying your subscription, whether to an 
agent or direct to us, you will please pardon 


this unintentional error. 
* + . 


In the case of foreign subscriptions, 25 cents 
extra should be remitted to cover cost of extra 
postage. 


FREE TO MILLIONS. 

The New Slocum Treatment for weak lungs 
sent you free upon request. A scientist's dis 
covery. A cure for consumption, coughs, 
catarrh, and other cold weather diseases. 

If you are one of the millions who suffer 
from consumption, asthma, coughs, lung 
troubles, catarrh, loss of flesh, or any wasting 
disease, you are entitled to the Four Free 
Preparations of medicine which Dr. Slocum, 
of New York City, has offered to send to those 
who write him. 

Nothing could be fairer, more philanthropic, 
or carry more joy to the afflicted than this 
generous offer. 

The Doctor makes no exceptions. 

It yon are sick, write. 

If your relations, friends, neighbors, are 
sick, get them to do so. 

This new scientific system for the treatment 
of consumption, which by its timely use has 
cured so many thousands of apparently hope- 
less cases, is thus made obtainable by every. 
body. 

Modern antiseptic methods are applied by 
the Doctor to the cure of disease. His re- 
searches on consumption, and his discovery of 
the curability of this dread disorder, has made 
his name famous. 

The actual cures of the Slocum System have 
made him still more so. R 

He has on file in his American and European 
laboratories thousands of ‘‘ heartfelt testimo- 
nials of gratitude” from those benefited and 
cured in all parts of the world. 

This offer puts into your hand the greatest 
weapon that modern science has forged 
against disease. 

Send your name and full address to the Dr. 
T. A. Slocum Laboratories, 98 Pine St., New 
York City, and the Four Free Prescriptions 
will be sent you at once. < 

Don't delay until too late, but commence 
treatment at once for that cough or lung weak- 
ness, which may otherwise lead to your early 
death. Write at once for the Free Slocum 
System of Treatment, and please state that 
you saw this offer in the PRIMARY EDUCATION. 





SINGULAR STATEMENT. 





From Mrs. Rank to Mrs. Pinkham, 


The following letter to Mrs, Pink- 
ham from Mrs. M. Rank, No. 2,354 
East Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., isa remarkable statement of re- 
lief from utter discouragement. She 
says: 

**T never can find words with which 
to thank you for what Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound has done 
for me. 

‘**Some years ago I had womb trouble 
and doctored for a long time, not see- 
ing any improvement. At times I 
would feel well enough, and other 
times was miserable. So it went on 
until last October, I felt something 
terrible creeping over me, I knew not 
what, but kept getting worse. I can 
hardly explain my feelings at that 
time. I was so depressed in spirits 
that I did not wish to live, although I 
had everything to live for. Had hys- 
teria, was very nervous; could not 
sleep and was not safe to be left 
alone. 

** Indeed, I thought I would lose my 
mind. No one knows what I endured. 

“1 continued this way until the last 
of February, when I saw in a paper a 
testimonial of a lady whose case was 
similar to mine, and who had been 
cured by Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegeta- 
ble Compound. I determined to try it, 
and felt better after the first dose. I 
continued taking it, and to-day am @ 
well woman, and car say from my 
heart, ‘Thank God for such a medi- 
cine.’” 

Mrs. Pinkham invites all suffering 
women to write to her-at Lyun, Mass., 
for advice. All such letters are seen 
and answered by women only, 








Centre of 
Travel. 


Travel between Chicago, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, New York, Boston and 
intermediate cities centres in the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, 
the great central connecting link 
between the east and west. 

Particular note should be taken of 
the fact that in all the splendid cities 
reached by its through trains, passen- 
gers are landed at stations having a 
central location. This is of great im- 
portance to every traveler. Do not 
forget it when you have occasion to 
travel; it will save you time, money 
and trouble. ‘‘Book of Trains’’ sent free. 

A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0, 


SOOSBEES HH SOOCHCHOHSOHOE 
INGERSOLL DETECTIVE CAMERA 


We are selling 2,000 of these regular 506. 
ereendiil 








$2.00 Snap Shot Detective Cameras as 
& Special Leader at 50c. each. Takes a 
beautiful picture 24¢x2%. Solid Pol- 
ished Walnut Case ; Leather Handle ; Spec- 
lal Rapid Achromatic Ground Glass 
Lens ; Patent Shutter for 
either Time or Instantane- 
ous Exposure ; Lever to Set 
Shutter and Button to Snap 
Picture. Exactly like cut 
bat takes 1 Plate Holder, 
Price by 
“MAGAZINE CA 
as shown in cut, AERA 
above but h.ids 8 Plate” 
Holders 7§¢, Plate Hold- 
ers, Extra; Single, 15c.; — 
able, 20c. each. - ° 
and Printing Outfits, $1. Big Catalogue FREER, 
Bn. INGERSOLL # BRO Doce Wl, 67 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 
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THE STORY OF 


42 
Out of childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hiawatha, 
Skilled in all the craft of hunters, 
Learned in all the lore of old men, 
In all youthful sports and pastimes, 
In all manly arts and labors. 



























43 


Swift of foot was Hiawatha; 
He could shoot an arrow from him, 
And run forward with such fleetness, 


That the arrow fell behind him ! 
Strong of arm was Hiawatha; 


ad 44 


He could shoot ten arrows upward, 

Shoot them with such strength and 
swiftness, 

That the tenth had left the bow-string 


Ere the first to earth had fallen! 
‘ Longfellow 








45 
Now that Hiawatha had grown to be 
a man, he wished very much to visit the 
land of his birth in: the far, far west, to 
see the Great Rocky mountains, the 
home of the west wind. 
46 
On his head the eagle feathers, 
Round his waist his belt of wampum, 
In his hand his bow of ash-wood, 
Strung with sinews of the reindeer ; 
In his quiver oaken arrows, 
Tipped with jasper, winged with feathers ; 
47 
So he journeyed westward, westward, 
Crossed the mighty Mississippi, 
Passed the mountains of the prairie, 
Passed the land of crows and foxes 
Passed the dwelling of the blackfeet, 
Came unto the Rocky mountains 
To the kingdom of the west-wind. 
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(To be Cut and Mounted) 


* Laugh and leap into the valley. 


Longfellow. 
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HIAWATHA III 








48 
Here Hiawatha spent many days 
learning many things and, thinking much. 


49 
At last it seemed to him that the 
Spirit of the mountains spoke to him 


saying to him: 


50 
“Go back to your home and people, 
Live among them, toil among them, 
Cleanse the earth from all that harms it, 
Clear the fishing grounds and rivers.” 


51 
So Hiawdtha turned his 


homeward. 


footsteps 


Only once his pace he slackened, 
Only once he paused or halted, 
Paused to purchase heads of arrows 
Of the ancient arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Decotahs, 


52 
Where the falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak-trees, 


There the ancient arrow-maker 


53 
Made his arrow-heads of sandstone, 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 
Smoothed and sharpened at the edges. 
Hard and polished, keen and costly. 
Longfellow 
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Flood’s 


Cure all liver ills, bilious- 


ness, headache, sour stom- - 
ach, indigestion, constipa- 1 “. 
tion. They act easily, with- 


out pain or gripe. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 














Hartford and Vedette Bicycles 
$75,200 tp) $25,090 


Combining the Best Results of 22 
Years Experience. 











Our factories comprise the largest bicycle manu- 
facturing plant in the world. We have unequalled 
resources for obtaining material, the best devised 
automatic machinery, the most skilled artisans, the 
greatest output - a combination of advantages 
which produces the Standard Bicycles of the World 
and enables us to offer them at the lowest possible 
prices. 


ENTIRELY NEW MODELS FOR 1899. 


—~— 








Ask any Columbia dealer for Catalog, or 
write us direct, enclosing 2-cent stamp. 


POPE MFC.CO., Hartford, Conn. 


aos 
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This Beautiful STICK or SCARF PIN 
AD. i>, Gold Plated, Enameled and set with Ruby 
Sie’ Sapphire or Emerald, send address and 


I will send it 


andmycircular. C. MERCIER, 
83 EDDY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Rheinische Gumi cans apie ze: 
white or colored for Ladies »r*Gents; No Laundry 


Bills; other specialties; Agts wtd. Hil & Co., 48 
Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


MAHLER LIQUID} 
a 














—— ™ — ae _ 
“4 Be two 2c stamps for postage. 








No preparation that was ever invented 
is more miraculous in results obtained than 
is this wonderful liquid, It is a boon to 
American womankind. 
Mrs. J. H. Starbuck, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The MANLER Ligum Hair Dis- 
SOLVER isthe result of the research of a 
noted German chemist. It is the ONLY 
preparation that will remove hair from 
the face, neck or arias WITHOUT BRISK 
OR INJURY. 

No biemish is so w= a disfigur- 
ing growth of hair. The Mahler Liquid 
Dissolver never fails to give entire satis- 
faction. 

Many ladies pay large sums for remov- 
ing superfluous hair. and find after a short 
time that the hair begins tu grow again. 
One bottle of DISSOLVER would have 
given the same results with the difference that the 
effects would have been permanent. 

Many gentlemen use the Dissolver in preference to 
shaving. No hair is too coarse or thick to withstand 
this wonderful preparation. 


OUR GUARANTEE OFFER. 


To introduce our ‘‘ PISSOLVER ™ where it is as yet 
unknown, we will upon receipt of one dollar send 
you, all charges prepaid. our regular $2.00 bottle 
na plain sealed package, free from all observation 
and comment. Stamps taken if paper money or 
P. O. Order are not convenient. oney cheerfully 
refunded 1f not satisfactory. 


We mail our catal of Toilet Requisites with 
every order. Order to-day as this offer is made for a 
€3-limited time only. All correspondence pene = | | 

™ 


@Q fidential and DISSOLVER sent securely sea 
2 observation. 


P. E MAHLER, oo = Providence, R. I. 


















































NOTES 


— Nebraska has recently adopted a Library 
Day. The school calendar is already crowded 
with special days, but in this case multiplica- 
tion of celebrations is avoided by assigning it 
tothe anniversary of the discovery of America. 
The direct purpose of the movement js to lead 
all echools to gather books and establish libra- 
ries and surely Columbus might fee) honored 
by such an observance. 


— The principal value of education, wrote a 
little negro boy, is so you can read the sign- 
boards at the cross-roads, to tell which road to 
go. Sign-boards is a good subject for an essay. 
Explain the negro boy’s conception and you 
havea good definition of practical education. 
— Sel. 

7 

— Andrew Carnegie, the Pennsylvania manu- 
facturer, has added to his other proposed ben- 
evolences by offering to give $100,000 for a 
library for the Pennsylvania State College, Pa., 
provided the state will appropriate $10,000 a 
year to properly maintain it. 


— Never lose sight of the true aim in teach. 
ing — the attainment on the part of the child 
of the best manhood or womanhood. Develop 
the good—the best in each child. Look be- 
yond the now occasionally to the then, when 
these children are men and women. When we 
look only at the imperfections and short-com- 
ings of our pupils we are wont to lose faith in 
humanity, and when this occurs we lose tne 
power to help humanity to its highest and 
best estate. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


“Our Little Folks’ Primer,” “ Millet,” and 
“ Raphael” are little gems of art. You are 
doing a magnificent work for this generation 
of young people. The education of taste and 
training for culture should begin with the very 
first years of school life. You may depend on 
me to advocate the use of these books in our 
public schools. 

H. L. Lunt, Supervising Principal, 
Long Beach, Cal. 


EASILY UNDERSTOOD. 


It is easy to understand why so many people 
are troubled with headaches, spring humors 
and that tired feeling at this season. It is be- 
cause, owing to close confinement and breath- 
ing impure air during cold weather, the blood 
has become impoverished and impure. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla expels all impurities from the 
blood and makes it rich and nourishing. It 
cures that tired feeling, creates an appetite, 
and imparts vigor and vitality to the whole 
system. 


— Teachers and their friends should register 
at once for detailed itinerary covering the 
meeting of the N. E. A. at Los Angeles by ad- 
dressing the undersigned. Circulars will be 
mailed as soon as received from printers. 

Louis W. Ewald, 192 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, st. Vitus's Dance, ete., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,”” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 


The 
Lake Shore 
is Famous 


As the route of the Fast Mail Trains. 
The g-eatest mail trains in the world 
run over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway vetween Chicago 
and New York. The United States 
Government selected this line as the 
route for its trains because of its excel- 
lent record for safe, fast and punctual 
service. 

The same careful consideration is 
given to the operation of all its passen- 
ger trains. When you have occasion 
to travel between Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston you will 
make no mistake if you use this route. 

A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 


THOME STUDY fessszer« 














FORKS, 
PENMANSHIP, 
SHORTHAND, ete. 
and private les- 
> sons By Mail, 
open up to Young 
Men and Women 
good-paying 
sitions, affording 
chances for promotiim. Gives just the traiping 
needed for success in business. Only spare time 
required. No interference with daily occupation. 
The stand best method of study; highly 
endorsed. Established 40 years. N reputa- 
tion. Weals> teach all English and Civil Service 
branches BY MAIL. Trial lesson = 10 cents, 
showing how oa our system is. Interesting 
Catalogue Free. Write to 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLECE, 
No. 54 College Building, Baffalo, N. ¥. 


ITALY, EcyPT and Hoty LAND 
: by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers.... 
Rates lower than by other Lines. 
C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G.P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
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BABY’S FIRSTS. 


By MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 
Price, 35 Cents. 


A VALUABLE book on the physical care of the babe from the time of its 

‘arrival to the beginning of the second year. Written by a physician and 
a mother ; it treats all the topics considered in a scientific, yet simple and 
thoroughly practical manner. It is a boon to the mother of moderate means, 
as it tells how to make many of the small things which add to baby’s comfort. 

To the original series discussing Baby’s First Bath, First Bed, First 
Tooth, etc., have been added chapters dealing with The Baby Who Must 
Travel, The Baby Who Must Stay at Home, Nervous Children, etc. 


Post-paid on receipt of price. 
WOOD-ALLEN PUBLISHING CO.,, - - 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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LONGFELLOW BOOKLET & Gelegtons tes 


low. Covers printed in colors; excellent AS soot Fine 

poet. Bound with silk ribbon. Contains 8 leaflets. Es- 

yecially designed for teachers to use as souvenirs. 

Peach hers’ special rates: One copy, 6c. Two copies, lUc. 
‘or Me. 12 for 40c. 100 for $3 net, post 


tpaid. 
BRYANT BOOKLET $c" wintmarstepsis: 


River; Death of the Flowers, etc. Uriginal cover design 
in colors (with portrait) and numerous illustrations. 
Sent prepaid for 1c. per singlecopy. 80c. per dozen. 


r 100 co) 
GRAY’ S ELEG Written in a Country Church- 
yard. This grand poem in neat 
booklet form, cover in three colors, with appropriate 
design, beautifully embossed ; bound with silk ribbon. 
be. per single copy. 6 copies for 25c. 12 for 40c. $3 per 
100 copies net, postpaid 
VEN | RS Something entirely new. 
DA | SY $0 U Three designs, Consist- 
ing of two cards, cover card having daisies as border de- 
sign and vignette of landscape, inside card affording 
space for teacher's and pupil’s name. Cards united with 
ay —. Set of em > 10c. 6 for 18c. 12 for 
) for $2.25 net, 


NEW LONGFELLOW SOUVERIGS 


Four designs. Entirely new. ‘his souvenir is in be 
form, and contains: vill e ‘Bleckemith, The Reaper 
and the Flowers, and Psalm of Lite. Cover printed in 
seven colors: bound with silk ribbon. Set of tour, 12c. 
25c. per dozen. $1. .85 per 100 copies net, prepaid. 


SPECIAL: ne copy of each Booklet and Souvenir 


described above (10 different designs in 
all) aa to teachers for 30c. prepaid. Address, 
i.C. BURKEL, 479 Boulevard, Jersey City, N.J. 


LOOO 
GEES one HOME WORKERS 


= oO parative Kniftting Cos to fill this contract knitting 
PO 5 need wo ec Socks, etc. Good Pay, Ma- 
Pires modlen honey takingth@wne’ Chine, Yarn, and Steady, 
famhad our-cafafu? and earnest cor Easy Work furnished. For 

lamas a bonafide orderforthe, position send stamp. 
@ntise@roductir 
Sater the ve" en reDea S08 Co-Operative Knitting 
‘Gers, rock @ce §=Company, Dept. 49, 


Gilebearec Indianapolis, Ind. 











NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses, 
FIFTH YEAR, JULY 10-AUGUST 18. 
A delightful suburban locality in New York 
City. For Announcement address 


MARSHAL S. BROWN, 
University Heights. New York City. 





Going Abroad on a Bicycle Trip? 
a for small book, **Bicycling Notes o- Tour- 
Abroad,’’ 10 cents in stamps. The fine new 


“=” LEYLAND LINE" 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


tst cabin only class carried. Low Rates. Berths 
should be reserved early, both from this side and from 
England, F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., 115 State St., Boston. 


VICK GARDEN AND 


FLORAL GUIDE 


*#%# 1899 * # 

The Golden Wedding Edition—An authority on 
all subjects pertaining to the Garden—24 pages litho- 
graphed in colors—Sent with Due Bill for 25 cents 
worth of seeds, your own selection, for 15 cts. 


Free with any of the Following 
Bargains. 
Vick’s Trial Vegetable Garden, 16 standards $ 50 
6 Dahlias—z2 Cactus; 4 Show, named varities. . 60 
12 Gladiolus, assorted colors . ee 6.0 
4 Tuberous Begonias, white, red, rose, yellow. 40 
6 Magnificent Lilies, different varieties; hardy 80 
New Morning Glory, Rochester; large ‘flowers 15 
Sweet Peas, col. of 12 pkts. of the finest varieties 40 
Credit"given for Full Amount of Purchase 
to buy other goods. 
More Vegetable Seeds for the money than any other house 


Vick’s Magazine— Special 1899 offer—the 
Magazine 1 year, and the Guide for 
25 cents. 


Vick’s Little Gem Catalogue, free. 


JAMES VICKS SONS, "IST 











NOTES. 


— Of the 500,000,000 people who speak the 
modern European languages, 125,000,000 or 





one-fourth, speak English. But it is said 
that two-thirds of all the letters which pass 
through the post-offices of the world are 


written in English. This fact is eloquent in 


showing the supremacy of the English tongue 
in the world’s civilization, and it may well be 
pondered by our educators. 


The Star says that at the High Wycomb: 


School Board the other day the question of the 
teachers’ salaries came up, when one of the 


members observed, with reference to the sum 


received annually by one of the women assist 
ants, that it was impossible for her to find her- 
selt in clothes and keep herself respectable 
upon it. 
granted an increase of £1 per year! The Board 
solemnly agreed to the proposal. 
agance ought to cost the members dearly at 
the next election. 


He therefore moved that she should be 


This extrav- 


— When Professor Wilson of Edinburgh Uni- 


versity was appointed Honorary Physician to 
the Queen, he informed the students of the 
honor he had received by writing this notice 
on the laboratory bulletin board: 
Wilson informs his pupils that he has this day 
been appointed Honorary Physician to the 
Queen.” 
student added ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 


* Professor 


During his absence from the room a 


— The Youth’s Companion is probably the only 
periodical in the world seventy-two years of 
age, whose first subscriber is still living and 


still a constant reader of the paper. The sub- 
scriber who enjoys this unique distinction is 


Mrs. Hannah M. Parsons, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
now in her 8th year. She was the little sister 


of a friend of Nathaniel Willis, father of N. P. 


Willis, the poet, and founder of the Youth's 
Companion. When Mr. Willis had resolved upon 


publishing a new paper for young people, his 
friend had him put down his sister’s name as 
the first subscriber. 


WELLS RIVER, VT., Jan. 16, 1899. 
The Schcol Library is greatly enjoyed by the 


children, and is entirely satisfactory. 


Sincerely yours, 
ANNIE E. CARR. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 
I have received copies of “ Practical Prob. 


lems in Arithmetic.” It is a very helpful book 


and the examples seem to be carefully 
selected and graded. The plan of having the 
lessons laid out tor each day of each week isa 
good one and especially helpful to young 
teachers. 
EDWARD H. MCLACHLAN, Supt. Schools, 
South Hadley Fails, Mass 


FLOWER SEEDS FREE-—A LIBERAL 
OFFER! 


All of our readers who are interested in 
flowers, and have a place in which to cultivate 
them, should accept the liberal offer of 8.H. 
Moore & Co., 28 City Hall Place, New York, 
who agree to send their charming magazine, 
The Ladies’ World, on trial six months for, only 
20 cents, and 306 varieties of Choice Flower 
Seeds free with every subscription See their 
advertisement on another page of this issue. 








introduce our Ve 
boxes of Pills at 
one dozen Silver Diated tea spoons together 
isa a liberal are erry eve ba the land and al 
delighted. AME oer 


TEA SET 
56 PIECES. castenaitnene: 


= FREE 


this handee ete oneae An ee C= or 

me china 

ing dug iif sees Whe enon oe nas 
ou comply w e 

set absolutely freeit 0 ad stag rtisement. To quickly 


digestion & t a i npn agree to sell only six 
ble Pills, a sure cure for constipation, in on orpid liver. ‘o' 
table) box write to-day ones wesend Pills by mail, oid d us the & 


when sold send us money & we send you 
th our re of the piece ece china tea Sets o— — ha is ay his 
| who received oer 
INE CUMPANY, Dept. J. 30 T (3th &t. NEW YORE OITY. 








1899 


CALENDAR 
FREE. 


A beautiful and artistic calendar for 
1899, will be sent to any teacher 
mentioning PRimaRyY EpucaTion and 
sending us 3 two cent stamps to pay 
or postage, etc. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Health Chats 


For Youngest Readers. 








By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLEY. 


Author of “* Leaves from Nature’s Story Book,” *‘ Short 
Stories of Our Shy Neighbors,” etc, 


For many years the author has made a 
specialty of this department of instruction; 
and the manifest enthusiasm of students pur- 
suing this branch of study, has been a contin- 
ual inspiration to renewed effort in getting at 
the best methods of its presentation. 

The work is in no wise intended as a text- 
book upon the subjects of either Anatomy, 
Physiology, or Hygiene; on the contrary it has 
been prepared expressly for supplem: ntary 
Reading. 


Price, boards, 40 cts. Cloth, 60 cts. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


wy | poe. » 378 Wabash Ave., 809 Market St., 
ew York Chicago. San Francisco. 











2 GENTS. 


we a. send for a two-cent 
Stamp a sample of this 
Triple, Silver-plated Ladies’ 
Stick-Pin, or Gentleman’s Scarf- 
Pin (The Famous Lucky Star 
Pin). The Star and words are 
in blue enamel. Sample, by 
mail, Two Cents, Address 


LYNN & CO,, 48 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 








IDEAL BUSY WORK 


In Print Ten Used by 
and Kinds. Hundreds 
Vertical All of Primary 
Script. New. Teachers. 


Send stamp for circulars, or ten cents for 
samples of two kinds. 


L. P. Goodhue, 7029 Yale Ave., Chicago, lil. 


Safety Razors 


/\FREE 


These improved simplex magnet- 
ic safety-razor outiits a 
solutely free. 3 
person. Every razor warran’ 
always in creer 80 finely adjust- 
% impossible to cut or the 
To introduce into every 
home our Shaving & Complexion 
Soap, which beau removes 
Prag blotches, & all facial 
ions, leaving skin looking 
& young & Socatels per- 
fumed afterashave. We ‘give aa razors absolutely free. 
Send oe ate silver ad et for sample cake soap, & we wal 
“te Each razor made from 















ts given ab- 
Only one to a 


ow our goods & it will be 
in Jean than belt the time — we ng by th rile ope 


y of Newspaper & Magesine of 
Home Supply Co. 315 Madison Se sh Y.City 
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QSTHRTLING FAT 


A Suggestion to You if 
You Have Relatives or 
Friends Whose In- 
terest You Have 
at Heart. 


NOTE THEIR STATE OF HEALTH, 


They are Not Always the Right 
Judges as to Whether They 
are Dangerously Sick 
or Not. 


WHAT THE PHYSICIAN SAYS. 


Free treatment for Yourself, Your Rela- 
tions and Friends Offered to You 
Without Conditions by the 
Foremost Specialist in 
Lung Diseases of 

* To-day. 








Full of startling significance is the sinister fact 
that, out of one hundred consumptives, hardly 
one knows or will acknowledge that he is a 
victim of this dreadful disease. 

They all tell the same tale. 

“Tis only a slight cough.” 

“When the warm weather comes, I shall be 
better.” 

“ All that troubles me is my stomach.” 

And so they seek to gloss over, even to them- 
selves, the fact that under all ordinary circum- 
stances their doom is sealed. 

This very insidiousness is just what makes 
consumption so much to be dreaded. 

It does its direful work in the dark. 

There is but little pain. 

Only a hacking cough, sometimes taken for a 
stomach cough. 

A hectic fever, which many think is the result 
of taking cold. 

Headache and sleeplessness, often laid to 
nervous trouble. 

Loss of appetite, taken for a result of 
indigestion. 

But all the time the victim is soothing himself 
with these gentle delusions the indefatigable germ 
is working away under safe cover, sowing the 
seeds of death and destruction. 

As well stand in fancied security on the 
ramparts of a mighty fort, with the pick and 
shovel of the ‘besiegers working beneath your 
very feet! 

As well rest in fancied security over the 
underground mine with the train laid and the 
fuse burning! 

We cannot think of anything more inscrutable 
in the ways of a Divine*Providence than this very 
delusion, so widespread amongst the victims of 
the world’s greatest scourge, that they are not 
dangerously sick. 

You yourself, at this very moment may be a 
sufferer ! : 

How can you tell if there are germs at work 
in your lungs or not? 

You cannot. 

But you may make reasonably sure against 


attack by building up and keeping a strong 
body. 

By not allowing a cough to stick. 

By strengthening weak lungs. 

By putting on flesh if you begin to lose weight. 

By hardening yourself against the effects of 
cold and cold weather. é 

By killing the germ if it exists, and rendering 
yourself immune to it if it is not already there. 

How can all this be done you ask. 

Very simply now, since the discovery recently 
made by the well known Dr. Slocum. 

His new system of treatment, which on its 
discovery and promulgation to the scientific 
world, created such a furore amongst medical 
men a few years ago, has since proved so success- 
ful in actual practice that it has astounded and 
confounded the doubters. 

Every first-class druggist dispenses the Slocum 
System of Treatment in original paekages, with 
full directions for use in any case. 

Dr. Slocum’s broad and liberal offer to send a 
complete course of treatment and advice free to 
any sufferer from weak lungs, has put him in the 
front rank of those who are working for the 
greater good of humanity. 

The offer is open to everybody without 
distinction of sex or condition, and we should be 
glad to see it accepted by every one of our 
readers who is in need of treatment or advice. 

All that is necessary is to send your name and 
full address to Dr. T. A. Slocum, Slocum 
Laboratories, 98 Pine street, New York, when 
four LARGE FREE BOTTLES of the treatment will 
be sent you at once. 

We earnestly advise every one of our readers 
who suffer from weak lungs, loss of flesh and 
appetite, coughs, catarrh, and other similar 
chronic afflictions, to write at once for a free 
course of this treatment, which has never yet 
failed to effect a cure. 





— Fine monogram stationery is very popular 
at present, and we would call attention of all 
our readers to the advertisement of J. Louis 
Wolff, 133 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, in 
another column. 

He issues a sample book of monogram paper, 
which is very tastily gotten up, the cover 
consisting of a colored crimped paper. The 
samples and cover are bound together with a 
colored silk ribbon, and the general effect is 
very pleasing. 

Mr. Wolff has kindly consented to send one 
sample book free to all our subscribers who 
care to send for it. This is a chance to secure 
many fine designs in monogram stationery 
at remarkably low prices. 


— March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio, have just 
issued a New Illustrated Catalogue which 
every teacher would delight toown. It is sent 
free upon request. The cover is printed in 
two colors from an exceedingly appropriate 
design by Charles Austin Bates, the advertis- 
ing specialist of New York. The descriptions 
in the catalogue are pleasantly and tersely 
written. The reader can tell at once if the 
article suits his needs. Every page is fally 
illustrated. 

This firm makes a specialty of Blackboard 
Stencils. They never fail to provide the de- 
sign needed for the present occasion. Their 
list of one thousand stencils covers the whole 
range of school studies, from the kindergarten 
to the high school. It also provides for every 
holiday and birthday. 

Another specialty of this firm is the portraits 
of noted men and authors provided for school. 
room decoration. These pictures have been 
reviewed before in these columns and pro- 
nounced perfect. 

We suggest that every teacher write for a 
copy of this catalogue which is sentfree. The 
address is MARCH BROTHERS, 48 East Mulberry 
Street, Lebanon, Ohio. 





DURING VACATION 
Teachers earn big money introducing our $15 
soda fountain. Don’t fail to investigate this 
atonce. GRIFFITH & CO., 331 Liberty Avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


A SOAP TRUST CANARD 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 8, 1899. 

The recent report of the combination of Soap 
Mannfacturers is absolutely untrue in so far as 
it referred to the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., of 
Boffalo. The unique Larkin Idea —“ Factory 
to Family” will continue to serve, and to 
stand by, the whole people, and The Larkin 
Company does not need, and will not form, an 
alliance with any other Soap Company. 


ORIENTAL. 
Who, when the silent wrinkle steals 
On brow and cheek, its ravage heals, 
And e’en the freckle’s stain conceals? 
Who but Gouraud. 


His Oriental Cream leaves not 
On Beauty’s skin the faintest spot, 
But drives away the pimple spot. 
Gouraud (T. Felix.) 


Who gives back the charm to beauty’s cheek, 
When time or sickness makes them weak? 
“ «Tis Oriental Cream,” the ladies speak, 
From my Gouraud’s. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
‘**To look beautiful is a duty which the fair 
sex owes both to themselves and their friends,’ 
said one of the wise men of modern times, 
‘and with the discoveries of modern scientists 
there is no good reason why they shouldn't 
perform that duty. Every one should do all in 
his or her power to supplement nature in 
adorning the person, and while it is true that a 
fine complexion is not given to all, yet the 
work of naiure, not always beautiful, may be 
improved upon in many ways.’ The many 
thousands who have been benefited by Dr. 
T. F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier, appreciate this, and know its value 
as acosmetic. They know that a skin that is 
freckled, tanned, pimpled, or moth-patched 
can be made like the new-born babe’s. It has 
been recommended by physicians for those 
who will use toilet preparations, and the 
Board of Health has declared it free from all 
injurious properties. All druggists and fancy 
goods stores appreciate its value and keep it 
for sale.”’— 27he Mail and Express, New York, 
Sept. 8, 1898. 
LADIES WANTE ieeme uP stamping at home. 
e pay 10 cents an hour while 
learning H. F. JONES, Dept. B Q., 
rooklyn, N. ¥. 








SECURES 


106. rue pussicscxoois 


A brilliant, practical, helpful 40 page monthly educa- 
tional journal one year, if within 3 months you will 
send it a subscriber at its price, 50c. a year. 
Address 
G. D. FREE, Clarksville, Tenn. 


CAROLINA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
GREENWOOD, S. C. 


We are now making up our rolls for fall terms. 
Thoroughly trained professional teachers and spe- 
cialists wanted. No others need apply. Covers the 
entire South thoroughly. Sixth year. LZstablished 
Reputation, Honest Work, Business Methods, Reasona- 
ble Charges. Endorsed by the leading educators of 
the South. Write us at once. Now is the best time 
to enroll. F.M. Sheridan, Mavager. 


RY, THIS PUZZLE 








8 man whois 







for his wife. He cannot 
see her yet she is thcero 
in full view, standing near 
him. Can you find the 

woman! If so, 


} | make a mark on the picture 
with pen or showing 
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APPROPRIATE HELPS 
FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 


ARBOR DAY 


NOTE:—The following aids are selected from our complete illustrated catalogue. 
Sent free upon request. See also ——— list of Five Cent Class cs, 
and other Books on Nature Study, advertised on another page in this issue. 


FIVE CENT CLASSICS 







































































































For rst Grade. (Large 7 ype.) | For 3rd Grade. 
73. Story of the Buds. R 20. Stories from Garden and Field. I. 
74- What Annie Saw. (Nature Stories.) 21. Stories from Garden and Field. II. 
77. Flower Friends. I. For 4th Grade. 
110. Plant Babies. 103. Stories and Rhymes of Woodland. I. 
For 2nd Grade. 104. Stories and Rhymes of Woodland. II. 
75. Roots and Stems. 105. Stories and Rhymes of Biroland. 1. 
75. Brd Friends. 106. Stories and Rhymes of Birdland Il, 
78. Flower Friends. II. 107. Stories and Rhymes of Fiowerland. I. 
79. Flower Friends. III. 108. Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland. II. 


87. Legends of the Springtime. For 5th Grade. 


g2. Audubon, 





STENCILS: Price, 5 Cents Each 





TREES. FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 
67. Plums. 277. White Ash. 32. Pond Lilies. 137. Sugar Cane. 
68. Crapes. 278 Green Briar. | 33. Pinks. 138. Tea Piant. 
. Apples. 279. White Birch. 34. Calla-Lily. 224° Golden Red. 
116. Acorns and Oak Leaves. 280. Pupaw. 36. Daisies. 225. Mayflower. 
275. Elm. 281. Aspen. i : 
282. Maple. and fifty others. (Send for complete list.) 
Grade. — : Bds. Clo. 4th Leaves from Nature's Story-Book. 
ist Some of Our Friends. $.30° $.40 Vol. II. 40 .60 
2nd Our Flower Friends -30 -40 Little Flower Folks. Vol. I. and II.  .30 .40 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers. .30 40 Stories trom Animal Land. -50 75 
Buds Stems and Roots. +30 40 5th Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. 
Stories of Birdland. Vol. I.andII.  .30 -50 Vol. IIT. -40 .60 
Introduction to Leaves from Nature’s Storyland of Stars. .40 30 
Story- Book. +30 +40 6th Stories of Industry. Vol. I. and II. +40 .60 
(Above all in ~ type.) & 7th Science Ladders. Vol. IL. 40 .60 
3rd Leavy es from Nature’s Story-Book. (Vegetable Life. ) 
Fol. -40 .60 (Flowerless Plants.) 
Stories from Garden and Field. -30 -40 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


A Collection of Songs for Use in Schools. Contains 130 Songs for General Use. Also 12 Songs Especially 
Appropriate for Autumn and Winter; 7 Songs for Arbor Day; 3 Songs for Memorial Day, etc. Contains 177 pages and 
bound in red silk cloth. 


Special price, only 30 cents, postaid. 


Send for our Catalogue containing Complete List. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 





KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Galiesburg, Ill. 


The Summer School will open June 5 and close june 30. 
Our specialty is teaching public school teachers how to apply kindergarten methods to the various grades of public 
school work. For further information, address f. Evetyn Stronc, Principal. 


TE PRATT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. - WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager. 


56 PIECES FREE 


Bae Stee for Families. 
Thorp tone Aabpchent Gils, rae eg ee en Eve eee an- 















There ois no mo trek ~ inggling with words, 
working but what is honest. Our offer is in black & white,no misrepresen- 
tation of any sort, everybody can receive & take advantage of it, & we 
positively will not go back onit no matter whatit costs us. We wish to 
put our paper on ne & = poner ym get itin the lead quickly. It is 
one of es & most Fashion News & Sto ‘apers in ex- 












lee. at ibe ~ er —~ = be prove all we mechs, ay the abso o = tn cyen mons 
us « silver or « stamps to cover expense , mailing, addressin;  & we will sen pe ie paper for three 
months free. Every one can have their choice of Breakfast’ Dinner ont or Tea Set F Fre. Pi Seutarefully boxed & er ked at our expense. 


POPULAR FASHIONS, New York City, DerT. 219 A, P. O. Box 2617. 








OUR LETTER BOX 


RELATION-WORDS. 
**Please tell me how you would teach such 

words as cn, near, by, etc., using the word 

method.” M.N.T. 


Such words are best taught in phrases where 
they naturally occur, as the book is on the ¢ ble, 
near the box. The child will have littls difficulty 
in recognizing the prepositions, after they 
have been presented in this way. 


LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Cu. 

Like your other publications designed to 
introduce children to good reading, “ Little 
Folks’ Primer” is excellent, especially so be- 
cause treating of useful subjects and in plain 
and simple manner. The co-ordination of 
subjects is a superior feature in its compil- 
ation. 





R H. WEBSTER, Supt. Schools, 
San Francis:o, Cal. 


The ‘Little Folk’s Primer” was received 
and I have given it a cursory examination. I 
like the arrangement of the les:ona by months 
and think it would make a good reader for 
supplementary work. The copies of noted 
paintings are also a good feature. 

CARRIE E. MORGAN, 
Supt. Schools, Appleton, Wis. 


‘‘Our Little Folk’s Primer” by Newton, is 
full of live suggestions for blackboard work 
preparatory for use of reader; the arrange- 
ment is fine, shows how to connect the read- 
ing lesson with talks on nature, history, etc.; 
a helpful book for any First Grade teacher. 

Jno. A. Woop, 
Supt. Schocis, La Porte, Ind. 


The “Little Folk’s Primer” more nearly 
meets the need as a reader for young children, 
than any which I have used, b<cause of its 
reading ma tcr in connection with the seasons. 
The Calendars are suggestive and helpful, and 
the illustrations such as we are glad to have 
our children become familiar with. 

M. B. HOLMEs, 
Hinsdale, [1 


Iam very much pleased with the work. 
0. P. Bostwi k, 
Supt. Schools, Clinton, Iow.. 


The mevhanical execution is admirable, and 
the matter well-chosen to interest Little Folks. 
JOHN P. BorD, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 

“The Little Folks’ Primer” is a most excel- 
lent book, and I should be glad to have it in 
the hands of pupils of our primary depart- 


ment. 
J. A. Fosuay, Supt. Schools, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


— Your book, “Our Little Folk’s Primer,” is 


a gem. 
L. A. MASON, 


Supt. Schools, Orange, Mass. 


‘Our Little Folks’ Primer” is one book in a 
thousand, and is admirably adapted t@¢ the 
needs of little children in the lowest primary 


grades. 
ELIZABETH CRAWFORD. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW LONG? 
“How long would you continue the use of 
objects in Primary Number Work? Through 
the course?” A... T. 


No. Leave the object helps as soon as the 
child gets the idea of abstract number. This 
is sooner than we sometimes think. Allow the 
memory to help; the reasoning comes readily 
later. After the first year use objects only to 
prove what the class fail to recognize without 





them, 
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Ask your doctor how 
many preparations of cod- 
liver oil there are. 

He will answer, “ Hun- 
dreds of them.” Ask him 
which is the best. He will 
reply, ‘‘Scott’s Emulsion,” 

Then see that this is the 
one you obtain, It contains 
the purest cod-liver oil, free 
from unpleasant odor and 
taste. You also get the hy- 
pophosphites and glycerine. 
All three are blended into 
one grand healing and nour- 
ishing remedy. 


soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





p* T. FELIX GOURAU D’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 

Removes Tan, 

Pimples, 

Frec kles, 









— 

Nn © = Moth Patches, 
w © €. Rash and Skin 
—Se5 3" diseases, and 
L-Fz2Og every blemish 
we Seta on beauty, 
x: Gas E and defies de- 
*o © tection. On its 

Oo 2 virtues it has 
- 4% stood the test 


of forty-eight 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure itis 
properly 
made. Accept 
a ——_ 
of simi lar 

P A. ~— 2 name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “ As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, ‘Gou- 
aud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 

For saleby all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U.S ., Canada and Europe. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y 





NOTES. 


— Books that children read but once are of 
scant value to them. Those that have really 
helped to warm our imaginations and to train 
our faculties are the few old friends we know 
so well that they have become a part of our 
own thinking selves.— Sel. 





— French scientific journals describe a new 
telephone, invented by M. Pierre Germain of 
Paris, which is capable of being heard a quar- 
ter of a mile away, when used in connection 
with a phonograph. With the ordinary re- 
ceiver, it is said, the telephone “speaks’’ so 
loudly as to startle people walking in the 
street a hundred yards distant. 


—The railway up the Jungfrau when com- 
pleted will be 7.9 miles in length, with a maxi- 
mum rise of 6,900 feet. Only a small section, a 
mile and a quarter, has been completed. The 
whole will not be finished before the spring of 
1904. 


— Probably nine‘ y-nine persons in a hundred 
if asked to what country Mont Blanc belongs, 
would answer Switzerland. As a matter of 
fact, it belongs ciiefly to France and Italy, the 
boundary line passing across its summit. The 
northern part of the Mont Blanc chain, how- 
ever, belongs to the Swiss. A writer in the 
French periodical, Nature, gets quite indignant 
at the apparent disposition shown by the 
Swiss in their guide-books and at expositions 
to claim Europe’s highest mountain as their 
property. 


— Mrs. Merrie L. Abbott of Ogimaw County, 
Mich., bears the distinction of being the only 
woman in the world, as far as known, who has 
been elected to the office of prosecuting at- 
torney of acounty. Attorney-General Fred A. 
Maynard refused befo:e election to give any 
opinion as to her eligibility for the office, but 
now says that she cannot take her place unless 
the Supreme Court says so. Dean Hutchins of 
the law department of the University of Michi- 
gan states flatly that Mrs. Abbott is clearly 
ineligible. She will make a hard fight for the 
pl ce. 












GREAT 


PRIZE-PIGTURE PUZZLE! 


as broken one of the grocer’s bottles, he is accusing a woman but she 


aye) is innocent, the rc_i culprit is a hidden man who bas a basket. He is in the picture. Can you 














ES 


oi ts 





= |kadreaes SAWYER P 


see him? If so, put a pencil or pen mark around him, clip this out, return to us with 10 
cents to pay for sample copies of our illustrated journal and we will 
Z| handsome triple stone rolled Gold 
Simulation Diamond and 2 Superb Rubies or Emeralds. 
These are simalations of real stones and will delight you. The ring is 
8 dazzling wonder and people are surprised at getting such a pice prize 
for a few cents, yet we do just as we say, and will send it promptly for Sf 
‘Si only 10 cents silver. Send 


UB. CO., 216 Sawyer Bidg., Waterville, Maine. 






send as a p 





plated finger ring, mounted with a 





DO YOU 
WANT 











MONEY? 


46 
BREAK THE === TO MOTHER.’’ 
Can you guess the missing word in the above sentence marked by the dash? When complete it is 
the name of a popular ballad, familiar to thousands of people. If you can supply the correct missing 
word you may get a present of $100.00 or more in cash. 


EXPLANA 


by increasing the value of our advertis 


ION To attract special attention to our Great Family Magazine, stimulate 
* the — to read and talk about it and seecure.new subscribers, there- 
columns many fold, we will set aside one-quarter of all the sub- 


scription money we receive from March 15th to June 1st as a premium fund, to be given absolutely 
free to the lucky subscriber who shall send us the correct missing word represented by a dash in the 


above sentence. Should more than one send the correct word, the fund will be 


ually divided amon 


them. There will be no capital prize; all subscribers who are correct will receive a first prize in cash. 


our total receipts up to noon of June Ist should be 
We do not know what the sum will be, but 


$1,250.00. 


,000.00, the amount to be given away would be 
ope it will exceed the above figures. 


Tue Famity Puysician AND PopuLaR HoME MAGAZINE is the most valuable family publication in 


the United States. 


Each issue contains the newest and best means of preserving health, interesting 


recipes, editorial comment, choice stories and poetry, for old and young; in fact, a first-class Magazine for 


the whole family at One Dollar per year. 


RE Mmefi BER ‘ We shall give away one-quarter of all the money we receive from sub- 
* scribers up to June Ist, at 12 o'clock noon, when this Contest will close 
and the cash will be sent on the following day to the lucky guesser or guessers. The missing word will 


be published in the following issue of our paper, and a copy of same mailed free to each 


reon who 


sende us a guess, You Ray nothing for the privilege of guessing the missing word, so whatever you 


receive is all clear gain. 


ou cannot lose anythin 


because you venture nothing. 
ntest which does not require you to send any money 


CONCLUSION. with alg nor does it contain any element of chance. We havea 


perfeet right to give away any part or all of our receipts. : 
We want to impress upon the mind of every reader of this advertisement the fact, that all who send 
in a guess at the missing word will be treated with perfect fairness. We advise you to keep a memo- 


randum of the word contained in your guess. 


This plan will give you full protection and prevent any 


possible dispute or misunderstanding after the Contest is closed and the result is published. 


Here is a square, honest plan, 


from any possible objection or trickery, by which one or more 


lucky people will get some welcome cash without trouble, expense or riek. Don’t delay your reply, as 


every reader of this advertisement can send one gu 
June ist, at 12 o’clock noon, or it will not be consider 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, Dept. 9, Station E, New York. 





| but don’t forget your letter must reach us before 


Address, stating the word you think is correct, 





After the Grippe 


Use Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula Foods 
AND GAIN 9 POUNDS A WEEK 


Not a Patent Medicine. They are a Pre- 
digested Food. They will make you 
PLUMP AND ROSY. 


Prof. Paul Casper French, one of the proprietors of 
and instructors in the Brooklyn School of Mines, 
writes thus: “I used your Foods last winter when 
recovering from Nervous Prostration and gained 38 
pounds in weight. Recently I suffered from the 
Grippe and Pneumonia and was reduced to a mas: of 
bones. I procured 2 bottles each of Loring’s Fat- 
Ten-U and Corpula and am gaining 9 pounds of flesh 
a week, and recovering strength and health very fast. 
I advise my friends against using the patent m« dicines 
aivertised to cure or build up after the Grippe.” 

A spoonful of Corpula is stronger than 
four spoonfuls of any other food. Fat-Ten-U 
and Corpula make the thin plump, cure ner- 
vous exhaustion and impart health, strength 
and beauty. 

NO “TONICS,” “NERVINES,” “SARSAPAR- 
ILLAS,” NOR OTHER MEDICINES AR& NECES- 
SARY WHEN FAT-TEN-U AND CORPULA ARE 
USED. These foods should be taken to build up the 
system. 

WRITTEN GUARANTY te refund the price if 
Corpula and Fat-Ten-U are taken, according to dir- 
rections, without good results. Free advice about 
yonr thinness or any other disease if you address our 
New York or Chicago Medical Department. 


A month's treatment $2. Corpula, $1 
per botile. Fat-Ten-U, $1. 


Send for free copy of “How to Get Plump and 
Rosy.” Mention department as below. Use only 
the nearest address. 


LORING & CO., Dept. 103, 


No. 58 to 60 Wabash Avenue, Chic go, Ill. 
No. 42 W. 22d Street, New York City. 





INGERSOLL PRINTERS, 10c. 


Complete 3 A Font of 
Rubber Type, with Holder, 
indelible Ink, Pad, Twee- 
zers, Etc. Postpaid § bs 
5 A Font with Figures, 

2 for BA 

BS E+iD ate Povies and 

2 Line Holder, 2Bc, Send 

for Big Catalocue q 

— ROBT. H. INGERSOLL 
ill! lf @&e BAR: 





, Dept. 101, 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. ©. 





DR, FOOTE’S PLAIN HOME TALK 


(Embracing Medical Common Sense, 960 pages.) 
Holds its Popularity. 
as a fast selling, big profit, agents’ book. 
0 per cent diseount; i. ¢. 60 per cent off. 

You can sell to men, women and families, everyone 
with normal human interest wants it. The demand 
is large everywhere, all the time. Many teachers have 
cleared over $100 a month during the summer season. 
So could you. 

Murray Hill. Pub. Co ,129 E, 28th St., N. Y¥. 


FREE! FREE! 





AN ASTONISHING OFFER 


ON ae 
a; 






You can obtain this beautiful miniature CPHOLSTERED 
PAKLOR SET of three pieces, absolutely FREE of ailexpense. 
This is a square, honest offer, which means all vedo 
this to more effectually make ourselves known to the pab- 
lic, and introduce the best family medicine in the world. is 
beautiful set consists of one sofa and two chairs. They are made 
of fine lustrous metal frames, beautifully finished and decorated, 
and upholstered in the finest manner with beautiful plash (an 
color red). Anyone is free to accept this generous offer it 
they will distribute our samples and circulars, and we will do 
ee ed agree. You can test our honesty without the 

one penny, as we charge noth: 
ing ond chipping, Daarecs ™ ~~ ‘ 


@. K. WIGGINS, Treasurer, Station E, New York. 
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If you think 
of Revising your Course of Study 
this Spring, will not the following 


Graded Literature be a GOOD L 


of Books to examine ? 


The leading cities of the country 





have made generous selection from it. 


HERE IS THE COMPLETE GRADED LIST: 








LITERATURE. LITERATURE. NATURE. 
Grade ~ . Bds. + Clo. Grade. tds. Clo. | Grade Bds. Clo. 
oo. is Fe 1st Some of Our Friends 30 A 
1st Esop’s Fables. Vol. I. (Pratt) — .30 40 2: sete scams acs ns Je 60 — - = = 
Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair 30 +40 2nd Our Flower Friends +30 -40 
” sop’s Fables. Vol. II. ae = Hawthorne's Mouse of Seven Nature Stories for Youngest Readers .30 -40 
In Mythland ac 40 Gables = 40 Buds, Stems and Roots .30 .40 
ey | Students’ Shakespeare s a ae Stories of Birdland. Vols. 1. and II, .30 .50 
dor Vounanet Randers a on Readings from Spectator 30 40 Introduction to Leaves from Nature’s 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers .30 -40 Pictures from English Literature 60 Story-Book = - 
Story of Ulysses -30 -40 Lady of the Lake +30 -40 (Above all in large type 
(Above, all in large type.) Tales from Scott .40 +50 Sts eee eine i 
capi 3rd Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. 
— Vol. I. .40 60 
rd Grimm's Tales 40 50 Stories from Garden and Field -30 -40 
Stories of the Red Children +30 -40 HISTORY. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland .40 «50 4th Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. 
Through the Looking Glass -40 -50 Vol. II. .40 60 
Swiss Family Robinson 40 -50 % : — of the United Stat Little Flower Folks. Vol. I. and II. .30 40 
Kingsley’s Water Babies 40 ~=—-.60 — ? ia rhe i a i + Stories from Animal Land 50 .75 
‘a a er a pn al Srories of Geest Méa we - sth Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales .30 — .40 j Banton al Cuaad Vauetbins a : Vol. III. 40 60 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales +30 .40 Stories of American Pioneers 30 ~ Storyland of Stars. 40. -50 
Dickens’ Little Nell ae Stories of Colonial Children .40 .60 _ Se Th faa ee 
Dickens’ Paul Dombey dies a: pati rat 6th Stories of Industry. Vol. I. and II. .40 .60 





Robinson Crusoe 40 - .50 4th Stories of Colonial Children .40 ~—-.60 & 7th Science Ladders. Vol, II. 409 ~=— 60 
rs American History Stories. (Vegetable Life) 
} Vol. I. Colonial Period 26 s | (Flowerless Plants) 
sth Dickens’ Little Nell -40 ‘| x oe) * = es 
Dickens’ Paul Dombey -40 so | : | 
‘ 5 oO h d 5 
Stories from Dickens -40 50 | sth ue Sean - GEOGRAPHY. 


American History Stories 

















Sehee Crees Saaay title i Vol. II. ‘Revolution “ae apes - 
Cricket on the Elcarth 7 Vol. III. Administration  .36 so. | 3%d © Geography for Young Folks 130.40 
Legends of Norseland . a Sein tt Cidnnnsiiin : om 
Stories from Old Germany .40 ~=. 60 oe oe “a 6 h Csieere ro 
: Stories of Columbus .40 ‘6o 4t Science Ladders. Vol. I. .40 
Myths of Old Greece. Vol. I. -30 40 Rae (Land and Water Forms) 
Sages ee Eee rier éth American History Stories Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 40 —_.50 
———— —————— | &mnh Vol. IV. (Civil War) 6° ae | ee 
6th Myths of Old Greece. Vol. II. a eI DeSoto, Marquette and LaSalle 30 .50 | sth Our Fatherland “50 
& 7th Scott’s Talisman (abridged) -40 .60 | The Great West .30 .50 rae ; 
Ivanhoe (abridged) 40 = 60 | Cortes and Montezuma 30 50 | 6th Stories of Industry 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare — 9 Pizarro .30 a 7th Vols. I. and II. +40 .60 
Pratt’s Stories from Shakespeare — ---———._ ---- -- Stories of Northern Europe -40 .60 
Vol. I. Tragedies “50 8th —_— Stories of Old Rome , Stories of Australasia 40 ~~ .60 
Vol. Il. Comedies 50 Stories of England 4060 Stories of England 40 © .60 
Vol. III. Histories .50 Stories of New York -40 .60 Stories of China -40 -60 ° 
Stories from Dickens. — Patriotism in Prose and Verse ~ 40 ~— 60 Stories of India 40 =. 60 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 














